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Preface 

Education  is,  by  common  consent,  the  dullest  of 
subjects  to  write  or  read  of.  There  are  times, 
however — and  the  present  is  pre-eminently  one — 
when  educational  changes  are  admittedly  impera- 
tive, and  the  direction  that  they  take  is  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  nation  and  the  future  that  the 
fullest  discussion  of  the  subject  is  necessary,  and 
any  one  who  has  formed  convictions  is  bound  to  con- 
tribute them  to  the  discussion.  Those  outlined  in 
the  following  pages  are  the  outcome  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  educational  experiment,  reviewed  in 
the  light  of  the  present  war  and  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  that  it  has  revealed  in  our  educational 
system.  If  the  reader  (like  the  bather  who  shrinks 
from  the  chilling  prospect  of  wading  out  from  the 
shore,  but  is  ready  to  take  a  dive  into  deep  water 
and  So  have  done)  desires  to  know  the  conclusions 
thus  reached  without  the  weariness  of  reading  the 
whole,  let  him  turn  at  once  to  the  summary  given  in 
the  final  section.  He  can  then  dismiss  them  as 
either  too  obvious  or  too  Utopian  for  further  con- 
sideration ;   or,  if  he  wishes  to  follow  up  any  point 
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more  fully,  he  can  turn  back  and  trace  it,  by  means 
of  the  marginal  summary,  in  the  earlier  pages. 

In  the  interests  of  brevity,  phrases  like  "we 
must  have  this  "  or  "  that  should  be  done  "  are 
used  with  little  qualification.  If  they  seem  over- 
dogmatic  and  to  take  too  much  for  granted,  let  it 
be  put  down  to  the  desire  to  state  a  plain  issue  in  the 
simplest  terms.  If  the  need  is  insisted  on  of  changes 
more  sweeping  than  are  likely  to  be  made  at  one 
time,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  philosopher's 
advice  to  aim  at  the  stars  if  we  would  hit  the  tree- 
tops — sound  advice  if  it  means,  not  that  we  should 
ask  for  more  than  we  want,  but  rather  that,  in  plan- 
ning any  changes,  we  should  have  before  us  a  clear 
conception  of  our  whole  purpose,  so  that  all  that  we 
do  may  lead  us  nearer  to  it,  and  not  be  a  mere  patch- 
work, the  outcome  of  narrow  and  uncertain  aims. 

In  chapters  written,  as  some  parts  of  these  have 
been,  at  various  times  in  the  last  two  years,  for 
various  purposes,  there  are  bound  to  be  repetitions 
of  thought  and  phrase.  To  attempt  to  remove  all 
these  has  not  seemed  practicable,  or  even  desirable, 
as  they  serve  to  emphasise  those  points  which,  in  a 
survey  of  the  aims  and  possibilities  of  education,  I 
believe  to  be  of  most  importance. 

J.  H.  Badley. 

Bedales  School,  Petersfield, 
March,  1917. 
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EDUCATION  AFTER 
THE  WAR 


CHAPTER    I 

INTRODUCTORY 
I 

Reconstruction  is  the  watchword  of  the  hour. 
Even  though  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  make 
Need  of  pre-  fai-reachiug  changes,  and  the  whole,  or 
paration  for  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  nation's  energies 
construction  are  of  ueccssity  taken  up  with  the  manifold 
after  the  war.  activities  demanded  by  the  war,  yet  one, 
and  by  no  means  the  least  urgent,  of  the  needs 
it  brings  is  preparation  for  what  is  to  follow  it. 
And  if  hitherto  it  has  been  difficult  to  look  beyond 
the  events  and  requirements  of  the  present,  already 
there  is  a  change.  The  over-sanguine  hopes  of  the 
earlier  months  and  the  dejection  of  the  succeeding 
years  have  now  alike  been  replaced  by  a  better- 
founded  confidence  in  the  outcome,  which  naturally 
brings  with  it  thought  of  the  future.  We  begin  to 
realise  that  the  war  may  end  as  suddenly  as  it 
began,  and  that  we  must  not  let  ourselves  be  taken 
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by  surprise,  or  be  without  plans  for  the  great  work 
of  reconstruction  that  will  have  to  follow.  I  do  not 
mean  only  the  remaking  of  the  map  of  Europe,  and 
the  shaping  of  at  least  the  beginnings  of  an  inter- 
national constitution  that  must  accompany  it  if  the 
new  map  is  to  be  any  more  permanent  than  the  old, 
and  is  not  to  raise  more  problems  and  more  bitter 
animosities  th^  it  does  away  with.  That  will  be 
the  task  of  the  statesmen,  in  which  most  of  us  can 
help  in  two  ways  only  :  negatively,  by  refraining 
from  weakening  or  hampering  them  by  premature 
demand  for  peace  or  ignorant  clamour  for  this  or  that 
solution  of  the  questions  that  will  arise  ;  and  posi- 
tively, by  the  endeavour  to  learn  something  of  the 
problems,  national,  economic,  and  political,  to  be 
solved,  and  so  to  form  an  intelligent  public  opinion 
to  support  our  representatives  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, and  to  add  weight  to  those  ideals  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  we  entered  the  war.  But 
besides  that,  and  coming  more  nearly  home  to 
each  one  of  us,  will  be  the  making  of  the  new  Britain  ; 
the  readjustment  of  our  ideas  and  habits  and  tradi- 
tions to  the  new  conditions  that  the  war  has  brought, 
and  that  will  not  pass  away  the  moment  peace  is 
signed,  or  let  us  resume  the  old  Ufe  unchanged. 

There  will  be  not  only  the  losses  that  the  war  has 
Losses  to  make  brought  to  make  good  ;  there  will  also 
fo**i!lkJ  ^**'"  ^^  ^^^  sains  to  make  permanent.  The  ex- 
permanent,  perience  of  these  years  has  given  a  new 
aspect  to  all  our  economic  and  social  problems.    We 
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have  learnt  much  in  the  hard  school  of  necessity,  and 
we  have  to  see  that  its  lessons  are  not  forgotten. 
Before  us  lies  a  great  opportunity,  one  of  the  greatest 
in  our  history,  if  only  it  can  be  realised  and  utiUsed 
to  the  full.  We  have  been  forced  to  organise  our 
national  life  and  adjust  our  outlook  for  the  needs  of 
war  ;  now  we  must  do  so  for  the  far  greater  and 
more  lasting  needs  of  peace.  , 

And  in  attempting  to  do  so  now  we  have  one  great 

advantage.     In  the  need  for  the  reconstruction  of 

much   that   it   has   shattered   or   shown 

A  great  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  insufficient,  and  in  the  need  for  great  and 

will  to  use  it.  r  V  •  1  •  J  X  J  •         J. 

far-reachmg  changes  m  order  to  adjust 
institutions  and  ideas  to  the  new  conditions  that  it 
will  leave,  the  war  has  brought  us  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. It  has  also  brought  an  exaltation  of  the 
national  spirit,  a  truer  sense  of  values,  and  a  greater 
willingness  to  look  facts  in  the  face  and  to  make 
necessary  changes,  than  we  have  known  before. 
We  realise  that  we  have  been  living  blindly,  taking 
things  too  complacently,  ignoring  not  only  the 
possibilities  of  war,  but  the  needs  of  peace  as  well. 
We  are  ready  to  bring  a  more  open  mind  to  all  the 
difficult  questions,  political,  industrial,  social,  that, 
before,  we  tried  to  persuade  ourselves  were  not 
really  urgent ;  now  we  see  that  they  must  and  that 
they  can  be  solved.  We  have  had  a  glimpse  into  the 
pit  of  ruin  on  the  edge  of  which  we  have  been,  too 
many  of  us,  merely  playing  at  work  and  making  a 
serious  work  of  play,  and  we  have  seen  that  we  can 
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only  escape  it,  both  in  the  winning  of  the  war  and 
when  the  war  is  over,  by  common  effort,  women 
with  men,  capital  with  labour,  class  with  class,  and 
nation  with  nation,  inspired  by  a  common  purpose  ; 
and  this  wider  and  clearer  view,  this  uplift  of  mind 
and  feeling — which  must  inevitably  pass  when  the 
occasion  that  has  produced  it  is  no  longer  present 
or  keenly  remembered — must  not  be  allowed  to 
spend  itself  only  on  the  immediate  works  of  war. 
We  must  utilise  it  also  for  the  yet  greater  and  more 
permanent  work  that  lies  before  us  after  the  return 
of  peace. 

Not  that  all  that  is  needed  can  be  done  at  once 
when  peace  comes,  or  done  once  for  all  by  any  fore- 
The  work  of  thought  uow.  Investigation  and  experi- 
education,  meut,  loug  Continued,  will  be  necessary. 
We  can  only  make  a  beginning,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  time  and  growth  and  the  coming  generations. 
But  what  they  can  do  depends  on  our  not  letting 
slip  the  present  opportunity,  and  on  our  doing  our 
utmost  to  see  that  they  are  fitted  for  the  task  by 
education  of  the  right  kind  and  temper.  The  actual 
building  of  the  future,  the  completion  of  the  work 
begun  or  made  possible  by  the  war,  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  children  now.  What  they 
will  make  of  it  depends  no  less  on  us,  parents  and 
teachers,  than  on  the  soldiers  and  statesmen  who 
can  only  clear  the  ground  and  draw  up  tentative 
plans.  What  we  do  will  be  done  for  our  own  country, 
but  it  will  not  be  confined  to  it,  for  we  may  be  sure 
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that  now,  as  the  result  of  the  war  and  the  part  we 
have  played  in  it,  our  example  will  count  for  more 
than  ever  ;  as  was  the  case  with  us  in  the  generation 
after  Waterloo,  and  with  Germany  after  Sedan. 
And  so,  by  what  we  do  now  we  shall  be  helping  to 
shape,  if  not  in  our  time  the  federated  Europe  of 
the  future,  or  something  greater  still,  yet  at  least 
the  outlook,  the  habit  of  thought  and  character  that 
will  determine  the  lines  of  approach  to  what  to  us 
may  seem  only  Utopian  visions.  This,  and  nothing 
less  than  this,  is  the  work  of  education.  The  vast 
issues  that  hang  on  it,  and  the  need  for  the  best 
system  that  we  can  devise,  both  in  thoroughness  of 
plan  and  efficiency  of  practice,  and  in  the  whole 
spirit  and  aim  that  underlie  and  inspire  it,  have  never 
been  clearer  to  see.  From  the  very  beginnings  of 
education,  in  the  nursery  itself  and  the  infant  school, 
up  to  the  University,  we  need  to  reconsider  our 
methods  and  our  aims,  and  to  see  that,  instead  of  going 
on  contentedly  along  the  old  happy-go-lucky  ways, 
trusting  to  "  national  characteristics  "  to  pull  us 
through  all  difficulties,  and  to  bring  us  to  the  top 
and  keep  us  there,  we  are  giving  our  children  what 
they  will  need  to  fit  them  to  take  their  part  in  the  new 
world  and  new  conditions  that  will  arise  out  of  the 
war,  and  to  help  to  shape  these  better  than  the  old. 
We  have  seen,  by  the  example  of  Germany,  what 
education  can  do  to  mould  an  entire  nation  and  to 
direct  its  energies  towards  a  goal  set  before  it.  That 
in  the  case  of  Germany  this  goal  was  one  disastrous 
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in  the  end  for  the  nation,  and  a  menace  to  the  world, 
does  not  make  the  example  less  noteworthy.  We 
have  neither  to  adopt  their  aims  nor  to  copy  their 
methods.  It  will  be  one  great  good  resulting  from 
the  war  if  we  are  henceforth  safe  from  the  danger 
of  so  doing.  But  when  pursued  with  the  same 
thoroughness  and  the  same  belief  in  its  value, 
though  by  other  means  and  with  another  aim  in 
view,  education  can  be  no  less  efficacious  for  good 
than  it  has  proved  for  harm. 

If  the  war  has  brought  this  home  to  us,  if  it  has 
made  us  realise  more  deeply  the  need  of  education 
An  attempt  ^^^  ^^^  whole  nation,  carried  to  the  highest 
here  made  to  level  possiblc  for  all  according  to  their 
aims  and  Capacity,  if  it  has  enabled  us  to  see  more 
spirit  needed,  clearly  the  general  lines  that  it  must 
follow,  and  if,  finally,  it  has  given  not  only  the  oppor- 
tunity but  the  will  to  make  what  we  have  thus 
realised  into  a  practical  reality,  this  will  be  something 
gained  so  great  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  effects  as 
to  be  not  altogether  incommensurable  with  the  price 
that  it  has  cost.  In  the  following  pages  an  attempt 
is  made  to  discover  what  these  general  lines  should 
be,  the  aims  that  we  should  keep  in  viewMn  educa- 
tion, and  the  spirit  that  should  animate  our  teaching. 


II 

Education,  as  the  word  is  used  by  different  writers 
and  speakers,  may  be  intended  to  mean  very  different 
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things.     In  discussions  of  the  subject  in  the  Press 
^,.     ,         or  Parliament,  it  is  usually  a  matter  of 

Different  uses  -^ 

ot  the  term  statistics  or  of  rates,  or  some  question  of 
religious  dispute,  that  masquerades  under 
the  name.  To  the  school  teacher,  immersed  in  the 
daily  routine  of  his  classes,  and  unable  to  see  the 
wood  for  the  trees,  with  little  time  or  energy  left 
from  the  preparation  and  giving  of  his  lessons  to 
think  of  the  larger  aims  of  his  work  and  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  it,  the  word  is  apt  to  mean  little 
more  than  questions  of  time-table  and  curriculum 
and  class-room  discipline.  To  the  departmental 
official  it  is  a  matter  of  organisation,  of  various  types 
of  schools,  and  the  kind  of  instruction  to  be  given  in 
each,  and  the  standard  of  knowledge  to  be  required. 
To  the  educationalist  (when  will  some  one  discover 
a  better  than  this  clumsy  name  for  him,  or  its 
truncated  and  still  uglier,  if  handier,  form  ?)  to  one, 
that  is,  who  takes  a  wider  view  of  the  purpose  and 
the  means  of  education,  it  is  the  training  of  the 
individual  child  to  enable  him  ^  to  take  his  full  part 
in  life  ;  and  the  problem  it  presents  is  how  to  unfold 
to  the  best  and  fullest  every  child's  potentialities  of 
body,  mind,  and  character. 

At  the  outset,  then,  it  is  well  to  show  from  which 
point  of  view  the  subject  is  approached.  It  will 
here  be  considered  in  two  main  aspects,  national 

1  Instead  of  doubling  the  pronoun  each  time,  both  boy  and  girl 
are  to  be  held  to  be  included  in  the  one,  unless  specially  dis- 
tinguished. 
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and  individual.  Viewed  in  the  one  aspect,  the  ques- 
Hera  viewed  in  tion  to  be  discusscd  is  the  nature  and 
naUonM  and  cxteut  of  the  Organisation  that  is  needed 
Individual.  to  provide  a  complete  national  system  of 
instruction  and  training.  Such  a  national  system 
must  ensure  to  all  some  amount  of  foundational 
knowledge  together  with  some  degree  of  bodily 
vigour  and  skill,  and  begin  to  develop  sound  habits 
of  mind  and  character  ;  and  also  must  provide 
opportunities  for  further  education  to  all  those 
whose  circumstances  or  abilities  bring  such  oppor- 
tunities within  their  reach.  What  amount  of 
foundational  knowledge  is  necessary,  and  of  what 
kind  ;  how  to  ensure  to  all  the  means  of  getting  it ; 
what  further  opportunities  must  be  provided,  and 
on  what  conditions  ;  how  those  to  whom  they  are 
allowed  shall  be  selected  ;  these  and  the  like  are 
questions  of  the  utmost  national  importance,  and 
never  more  urgently  pressing  than  at  the  present 
time. 

In  order  to  fit  the  new  generation  to  help  in  the 
work  of  reconstruction  that  lies  before  us,  and  to 
i.Tiie  national  *^^^  their  part  as  citizens  qf  the  great 
aspect :  need  State  we  have  now  to  shape,  responsive 
better  educa-  to  the  ucw  calls  and  awarc  of  the  wider 
tion  for  all.  horizons  uow  offered  to  thought  and 
effort,  we  must  find  means  of  giving  more  education 
and  better  education  to  all.  The  questions  involved 
are  so  complex  and  so  far-reaching  that  they  need, 
for  any  adequate  treatment,  a  combination  of  states- 
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manship,  experience  in  educational  work,  both 
practical  and  administrative,  and  a  philosophy  of 
education  that  will  keep  its  main  purpose  steadily 
in  view,  and  will  not  allow  its  higher  aims  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  claims  of  the  moment  or  lost  sight 
of  under  the  mass  of  administrative  detail.  To 
such  a  combination  of  qualifications  the  present 
writer  can  lay  no  claim.  An  outline  of  some  of  the 
main  directions,  more  particularly  in  the  school, 
in  which  change  seems  necessary  is  all  that  is 
attempted  here. 

And,  throughout,  the  main  purpose  is  to  insist 

that  not  only  the  urgent  vocational  and  utilitarian 

^     -     ^     demands  upon  education — demands  that 

Hot  eonflned  '■ 

to  industrial  are  based  upon  real  requirements,  however 
or  social  needs.  jj^j-j-Q^yiy    understood,    which    must    be 

satisfied — but  other  claims,  of  equal  and  even  greater 
moment,  are  to  be  kept  in  view  as  well.  Education 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  concerned  mainly  with  the 
needs  of  different  social  classes  any  more  than  with 
those  of  different  industries.  We  have  to  think  of 
the  child  not  merely  as  a  future  workman  or  em- 
ployer. We  have  not  even  to  think  of  him  only  as 
a  future  citizen. 

Beyond  all  this  we  have  to  think  of  him  as  a  human 
being,  with  a  life  of  his  own  to  live  that  includes 
2.Tiieother  these  things,  and  more  besides.  This  is 
dfwduaide-  ^^c  individual  aspect  of  education,  con- 
feiopmenu  cemed  with  the  same  problems  as  the 
other — the  kind  and    amount  of   knowledge  and 
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training  given,  the  habits  of  mind  and  character 
developed,  the  opportunities  offered  to  each — but 
from  a  different  point  of  view  ;  not,  as  before,  that 
of  utilising  the  whole  ability  of  the  nation  in  the 
national  service,  but  rather  that  of  individual 
development  and  well-being.  To  a  narrow  view  the 
two  aims  may  seem  very  different ;  to  a  wider  one 
they  are  seen  not  to  be  opposed.  The  welfare  of  its 
individual  members  and  the  fullest  development 
of  their  powers  are  indisputably  a  national  asset ; 
and  to  the  schoolmaster,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no 
greater  national  service  than  creating  opportunities 
for  the  unfolding  of  personality  and  the  enriching 
and  ennobling  of  the  possibiUties  of  life  for  the  indi- 
vidual child,  and  so,  through  these,  for  the  nation. 
Education  must  certainly  be  directed  to  national 
aims,  such  as  establishing,  on  sure  foundations, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  a  nation  great  in 
industry  and  commerce  and  prepared  for  self- 
defence  ;  and  chief  amongst  these  aims  must  be 
the  highest  possible  development  of  the  individual. 
The  ultimate  foundation,  on  which  the  nation's 
welfare  and  its  greatness  rest,  is  the  men  and  women 
who  are  the  product  of  our  educational  system,  and, 
still  more,  of  the  spirit  that  animates  and  gives  it 
value.  Their  outlook  on  life,  the  value  they  attach 
to  all  that  it  offers,  their  habitual  attitude  towards 
things  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit,  their  degree  of 
ingrained  self-control,  these  are  the  things  that 
ultimately  decide,  and  will  more  and  more  visibly 
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decide,  the  nature  and  strength  of  a  nation's  ideals, 
and  the  direction  in  which  it  moves. 

And  these  things  are  pre-eminently  the  outcome 
and  the  real  aim  of  education.     The  organisation 

,   ^    ^.      that  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  those  who 

This  the  chief  ^ 

aim  of  educa-  can  profit  by  it,  and  the  amount  and  kind 
"'"*'  of  knowledge  required  for  this  or  that 

kind  of  productive  work,  are  not  the  only  things, 
important  as  these  are,  to  be  considered.  Of  even 
more  importance  are  the  interests  that  it  arouses 
and  the  mental  habits  that  it  forms,  the  kind  of 
discipline  that  is  enforced  and  encouraged,  the 
feelings  and  motives  to  which  appeal  is  made.  This, 
the  aim  and  spirit  of  our  teaching,  is  the  aspect  of 
education  that  is  most  dwelt  upon  here,  as  being  the 
one  that  should  underlie  all  that  we  plan,  and  direct 
and  inspire  all  that  we  do. 


II 


CHAPTER    II 

THE   NATIONAL   ASPECT   OF   EDUCATION 


Few  will  dispute  the  statement  that  the  nation's 

first  need  is  more  education.     Whether  looked  at 

from  the  utilitarian  or  the  idealist  point 

The  flrst  need :  ,  ^ 

more  educa-  of  view,  the  need  is  equally  great.  If  we 
are  to  keep  our  place  among  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world,  facing  the  problems  and 
bearing  the  responsibilities,  not  of  a  single  people 
only,  but  of  a  federation  of  peoples  such  as  our  Empire 
has  become,  and  taking  our  part  in  shaping  the 
approaches,  as  now  seems  not  altogether  impossible, 
to  a  yet  wider  international  federa^on  ;  above  all, 
if  we  are  to  do  this  as  the  exponents  of  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  self-government,  it  is  plain  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  must  be  more  fully 
educated  if  they  are  to  realise  the  nature  of  these 
problems,  and  take  an  intelligent  part  in  their 
practical  solution.  And  again,  if  we  are  to  keep  our 
position  among  the  foremost  industrial  and  com- 
mercial nations— a  position  which,  as  recent  events 
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have  opened  our  eyes  to  see,  we  were  in  danger  of 
allowing  to  be  wrested  from  us  owing  to  a  certain 
mental  apathy  and  failure  to  recognise  the  value  of 
ideas  and  of  unfamiliar  methods — it  is  now  plain 
that  we  must  have  more  education  ;  more,  certainly, 
for  the  workman,  and  more,  or  at  least  more  efficient, 
for  the  employer  and  the  man  of  business.  There 
is  little  need  to  insist  on  a  point  that  is  now,  one  may 
suppose,  evident  to  all.  Taking  the  need  as  ad- 
mitted, it  remains  to  ask,  what  does  more  education 
mean  ? 

It  means,  in  the  first  place,  increasing  the  amount 
of  education  on  which  we  insist  as  the  necessary 
minimum ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  enlarging  the 
opportunities  of  getting  more  than  this  minimum, 
and  putting  them  within  the  reach  of  those  who  can 
best  profit  by  them.  For  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation,  whose  circumstances  will  not  allow  them 
anything  more  than  just  so  much  elementary  and 
other  education  as  the  State  provides  for  them  free 
of  cost,  this  means  three  things. 

First,  raising  the  age  up  to  which  education  is 
By  three  means:  compulsory.      Secondly,    a    greatly    ex- 

(1)  raising  the    tended  system  of  continuation  and  tech- 

(2)  compuis'ory  uical  schools  for  thosc  who  must  become 
schods"*"""  wage-earners  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
(8)  more  oppor-  elementary  stage  is  passed.  And,  thirdly, 
higher  educa-  broadening  the  present  "  ladder  "  from 
"''"•  the  elementary  school  into  an  easy  stair- 
case leading  through  the  secondary  school  to  the 
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University,  and  admitting  no  bar  of  class  or  sex 
in  the  way  of  ability  of  any  kind.  To  make  these 
general  statements  clearer,  some  more  detailed 
suggestions  may  be  added  as  to  the  Hnes  that 
such  changes  should  take,  suggestions  based  chiefly 
on  the  thoughts  and  wishes,  as  voiced  by  the 
Workers'  Educational  Association,  of  those  among 
the  working  classes  who  realise  the  value  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  scant  measure  that  has  hitherto  been 
given  them. 

(i)  At  present  the  large  majority  of  children  who 

attend  the  elementary  school — and  this  means,  it  is 

well  to  bear  in  mind,  the  immense  majority 

Compulsory  ,  \  i         j 

education  up  of  the  nation — receive  no  school  educa- 
tion of  any  kind  after  the  age  of  fourteen  ; 
and  many  of  the  quicker  among  them,  the  very 
ones,  that  is,  who  could  gain  most  from  education 
if  carried  further,  are  able  to  win  their  exemption 
from  compulsory  school  attendance  even  earlier, 
and  may  get  no  further  education  after  twelve. 
Whatever  value  we  may  attach^  the  training  given 
by  apprenticeship  to  a  trade,  and  to  the  "  education 
of  life,"  it  is  from  every  point  of  view  indefensible 
that  all  definiteh^  intellectual  training  should  be 
allowed  to  stop  in  early  boyhood  and  girlhood,  and 
that  the  development  alike  of  body,  mind,  and  char- 
acter, in  what  are,  in  many  respects,  the  most  critical 
years  of  growth,  should  be  left  to  chance.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  health  alone  it  is  inexcusable  to  let 
boys,  except  under  conditions  carefully  thought  out 
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and  carefully  supervised,  undertake  strenuous  labour 
at  the  age  when  the  demands  of  growth  are  greatest, 
and  to  let  girls  go  into  service  or  industry  and  under- 
go long  hours  of  exacting  work,  in  wage-earning  or 
in  the  home,  at  the  very  time  when  they  need  most 
care  to  prevent  over-strain  in  the  interests  of  future 
motherhood  and  the  coming  generation.  And  for 
both,  to  leave  them  to  the  chance  influence  of  the 
streets  for  companionship  and  amusement  and  the 
ideas  that  will  shape  their  character  and  their  lives, 
in  the  years  when  the  mind  is  most  in  need  of  nourish- 
ment, and  the  desire  for  active  interest  and  excite- 
ment keenest,  is,  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as 
much  as  for  that  of  the  individual,  a  disastrous  folly. 
And  yet  again,  if  we  take  the  wider  view  of  the  value 
of  themselves  and  their  work  to  the  community  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  that  which  confines  itself  to  the 
profit  of  a  single  employer  or  the  shareholding  class, 
to  cut  them  off  from  further  school-work  at  the  time 
when  they  can  begin  to  understand  its  meaning  and 
appreciate  its  value,  is  to  condemn  the  majority  of 
them  to  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labour,  and  to  waste 
untold  possibilities  of  national  service  as  well  as  of 
personal  well-being. 

On  all  grounds,  therefore,  an  extension  of  the 
school  age  is  imperative.  Some  think  that  it  would  be 
Part-time  Sufficient  if  the  limit  of  age  for  com- 
iM*wa^e^  pulsory  full-time  attendance  at  school 
earners.  were  raised   to  sixteen,  whether  by   an 

extension  of  the  elementary  school  course,  or  by 
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passing  the  two  or  three  later  years  of  this  time 
at  some  type  of  higher-grade  or  secondary  school. 
The  former  plan  would  seem  to  make  the  elementary- 
school  organisation  so  unwieldy  as  to  be  almost  im- 
possible ;  the  latter  would  tend,  one  may  fear,  to 
make  this  type  of  secondary  school  the  normal  one, 
and  sixteen  the  school-leaving  age  for  practically 
all.  What  we  want,  rather  than  this,  is  a  change 
at  once  less  and  more  drastic  ;  the  raising  of  the  age 
limit  for  compulsory  education  to  eighteen  for  all 
alikei,  but  allowing  attendance  to  become  part-time, 
in  the  case  of  those  who  can  obtain  useful  and  other- 
wise satisfactory  employment  before  that  age,  and 
whose  wages  are  needed  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  home,  after  the  age  of  fourteen.  No  child 
before  this  age  should  be  allowed  to  do  any  other 
than  school  work,  and  after  it  for  only  a  strictly 
limited  number  of  hours  in  the  week,  in  order  to  leave 
time  and  energy  for  the  continuance  of  the  school 
education.  In  the  case  of  \all  children  who  show 
sufficient  ability  and  promise,  the  school-leaving 
age  should  be  eighteen,  and  full-time  attendance 
required  up  to  then  in  a  secondary  school ;  or  at 
least  till  sixteen,  if  after  that  age  they  are  to  be 
apprenticed  at  a  skilled  trade,  and,  as  a  part  of  the 
apprenticeship,  put  in  part-time  attendance  in  a 
special  technical  school. 

(2)  For  the  former  class  of  children,  who  will  only 
be  able  to  give  part-time  attendance  at  school 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  special 
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continuation  schools,  in  country  districts  no  less 
„   ,^  than  in  towns,  are  required.    At  these  at- 

For  these,  after  ^ 

14 :  oontinua.  tendancc  during  so  many  hours  a  week 
tionschoou.  ^yQ^i^i  -^Q  required.  Generally  speaking, 
half  the  working  hours  should  be  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  school,^  and  of  these  a  minimum  of  twelve 
given  to  mental  work  and  the  rest  to  physical  train- 
ing, and,  in  the  case  of  those  whose  wage-earning 
occupation  is  sedentary  or  indoors,  to  some  kind  of 
active  work  and  recreation,  if  possible  in  the  open 
air.  But  whatever  the  number  of  hours  allotted  to 
the  school  work,  what  is  of  even  more  importance  is 
that  they  should  not  come  in  the  evening,  after  a 
strenuous  day's  work,  when  bodily  and  mental 
vigour  are  flagging.  Nor  must  the  aim  of  the 
teaching  given  in  these  schools  be  merely  utilitarian. 
Rather  it  must  seek — by  what  means  will  be  dis- 
cussed later — to  enlarge  the  outlook  and  develop 
the  personality  of  the  boy  and  girl,  who,  except 
in  these  school  hours,  are  in  daily  contact  with 
the  needs  of  life  and  in  most  cases  receiving  a 
practical  training  in  some  form  of  productive  or 
necessary  work. 

For  those  going  on  to  more  skilled  forms  of  labour, 
and  needing  to  enter  upon  them,  already  trained  to 

^  The  W.  E.  A.  Committee  suggest  a  minimum  of  twenty  school 
hours,  as  against  a  maximum  of  thirty  allowed  for  the  paid  work, 
during  the  week.  Except  in  some  kinds  of  lighter  work,  these 
working  hours  would  seem  too  long  if  full  feducational  use  is  to  be 
made  of  those  spent  at  school. 
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a  large  extent,  by  the  age  of  eighteen,  technical 
Or  teehnieai  schools,  in  the  closest  possible  connection 
schools.  Yvith  the  local  industries,  are  needed.    It  is 

now  coHini  only  admitted  that  any  specialised  technical 
training,  of  whatever  kind,  is  of  little  use  before  the 
age  of  sixteen.  If  attempted  earlier,  the  foundation 
of  general  knowledge  and  experience  is  not  wide  or 
sure  enough,  nor,  in  most  cases,  are  the  powers  of 
judgment,  application,  and  so  forth,  sufficiently 
developed,  nor  the  individual  bent  sufficiently 
strong,  to  know  which  kind  of  work  can  be  most, 
and  which  least,  usefully  followed.  For  those,  how- 
ever, who  are  to  enter  a  skilled  trade,  there  should 
be,  if  possible,  a  full-time  course  of  general  training 
in  a  higher-grade  or  secondary  school  up  to  this  age, 
and  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  in  question  should 
only  then  begin,  with  half-time  attendance  at  a 
technical  school  as  a  necessary  part  of  it  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen.  In  addition  to  the  purely  technical 
training,  it  should  give  some  teaching  similar  to  that 
postulated  in  the  continuation  school,  in  order  to 
develop  other  interests,  and  to  foster  wider  ideals, 
as  well  as  technical  skill. 

For  those,  in  the  third  place,  who  can  postpone 
most  of  their  specifically  technical  or  professional 
For  others  training  until,  after  leaving  school,  they 
secondary  go  ^^  to  the  University  or  some  institu- 
schoois.  tion  for  special  training,  or  enter  upon  the 

first  stages  of  their  career,  there  must  be  secondary 
schools  of  various  types.     Public  Schools,  Grammar 
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Schools,  County  Council  Schools,  and  so  forth,  can 
all  have  their  place,  and  perform  useful  functions,  in 
a  national  system.  All  should  be  subject  to  govern- 
ment inspection,  though  not  necessarily  to  state  or 
local  control.  Whatever  their  difference  in  curri- 
culum and  constitution  and  social  standing,  all  aHke 
should  aim  at  laying  a  broad  general  foundation  for 
any  special  line  of  work  that  may  later  be  followed, 
and,  when  this  is  selected,  treat  it  as  broadly  as 
possible,  instead  of  being  places  of  exclusively  com- 
mercial or  professional  training.  Of  this  more  will 
be  said  later ;  what  needs  insisting  on  here  is  that 
there  must  be  enough  of  these  secondary  schools  to 
receive  all,  of  whatever  class,  who  have  the  ability 
to  make  good  use  of  an  extended  course  of  education. 
These  should  be  chosen  out  from  the  elementary 
school,  and  moved  on  to  the  secondary  school  not 
later  than  the  age  of  twelve,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  secondary  training.  As 
the  object  should  be  to  do  this  with  all  who  show 
promise,  rather  than  to  confine  it  to  the  few  who  show 
marked  ability,  the  selection  should  not  be  made 
solely  by  competitive  examination,  but  should  be 
guided  by  the  child's  previous  record,  and  by  the 
opinion  of  the  teachers. 

(3)  If  this  is  to  be  possible  for  all  who  show 
Need  oi  an  easy  Sufficient  promise,  so  that  no  potential 
mentlinohoo'i  ability  may  be  lost  to  the  nation  for  want 
to  University,  of  the  educatiou  needed  to  develop  it 
most  fully,  it  is  plain  that  all  the  stages  of  education, 
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from  the  elementary  school  up  to  the  University, 
must  be  made  free  of  cost  to  all  who  could  not  other- 
wise afford  them.  This  means  that  the  so-called 
educational  "  ladder  "  of  free  scholarship,  by  which 
a  few  can  climb  from  the  ranks  of  labour  into  those 
of  the  professional  and  educated  classes,  must  be 
broadened,  and  made  accessible  to  a  vastly  greater 
number.  What  we  need  is  a  broad  staircase  ;  or, 
rather-^for  staircase  too,  though  at  least  suggesting 
something  less  narrow  and  less  difficult  of  ascent  than 
a  ladder,  is  an  unfortunate  metaphor,  implying,  as 
it  does,  escape  from  a  lower  class  to  a  height  from 
which  the  climber  can  look  down  on  his  old  asso- 
ciates as  doing  a  lower  kind  of  work — let  us  change 
the  metaphor,  and  demand  a  broad  high-road  of 
education  open  to  all  who  have  the  brains  to  pro- 
fit by  following  it,  rather  than,  as  at  present,  to  few 
besides  those  who  have  the  means  to  pay  the  cost. 
This  high-road  will  have  more  than  one  branch, 
such  as  have  been  outlinedv^above,  but  all  alike  free 
to  all  who  use  them  ;  one  leading  through  the 
secondary  school  to  the  University,  by  means  of  free 
scholarships  awarded  on  the  result  of  examination  * 

1  There  are  few  things  connected  with  education  in  which 
reform  is  more  needed  than  in  our  examination  system.  In  place 
of  the  present  multipUcity  of  examinations,  Matriculations, 
Locals,  Certificates,  and  so  forth,  there  should  be  a  School-leaving 
Examination,  conducted  by  the  school  authorities  in  conj  unction 
with  the  Board  of  Education  and  other  Inspectors,  on  the  work 
actually  taken  in  the  school,  as  to  which  there  should  be  con- 
siderable latitude  of  selection  and  treatment.     This  examination, 
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to  those  who  show  that  they  have  the  ability  to 
make  good  use  of  a  university  course. 
This,  if  carried  out  as  fully  as  it  should  be,  would, 
of  course,  necessitate  an  extension  and 

And  a  great 

extension  of     further  democratisatiou  of   the  existing 

Universities,  and  before  long  the  creation 

of    others    in  higher    proportion    to    the    number 

as  has  been  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Education,  should  have 
two  parts  :  a  Pass  examination,  of  a  general  character  and  of  a 
fairly  high  standard,  to  be  taken  by  all ;  and  an  Honours  examina- 
tion, with  a  considerably  higher  standard,  in  a  smaller  number  of 
subjects,  for  those  who  have  gone  on  to  more  advanced  special 
work.  The  latter  would  normally  come  only  at  the  end  of  the 
school  course  ;  the  Pass  examination  might  be  taken  earlier, 
but  not  in  any  case  before  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  order  that  the 
earlier  work  should  not  be  too  rigidly  confined  to  an  examination 
syllabus.  A  Pass  certificate  should  carry  with  it  admission  to 
the  University  or  any  other  place  of  further  education  ;  while  an 
Honours  certificate  should  be  held,  if  the  State  undertakes,  as 
urged  above,  its  full  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  higher  as  well 
as  of  elementary  education,  to  entitle  the  holder  to  free  education 
there,  and  to  an  additional  payment  for  residence,  if  necessary, 
if  his  means  did  not  otherwise  allow  him  to  take  advantage  of 
it ;  or  in  some  cases  to  a  part  of  the  expense  in  proportion  to  the 
private  or  other  means  available,  such  as  local  or  open  scholar- 
ships. For,  in  order  to  attract  the  best  ability.  Universities  and 
Colleges  would  still,  no  doubt,  oflfer  their  own  scholarships  for 
open  competition,  and  schools,  whether  from  their  own  funds  or 
through  the  liberality  of  individuals,  would  oflfer  leaving  exhibi- 
tions. By  such  means  no  boy  or  girl  of  real  ability  need  be 
debarred  from  university  education  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  standard  of  intellectual  training  throughout  the  country 
can  be  raised  by  the  standard  required  for  the  Pass  and  Honours 
Certificates,  and,  what  is  no  less  desirable,  the  belief  in  the 
value  of  such  training,  and  in  the  importance  of  reaching  a  high 
Standard,  would  be  materially  enhanced. 
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of  our  population — a  matter  in  which  we  are  still, 
in  this  country,  far  behind  others  ^  that  have 
realised,  sooner  than  we  have,  the  value  of  higher 
education  for  the  needs  of  industry  and  business  as 

1  The  actual  number  of  Universities  in  any  country  is.  of 
course,  only  of  use  for  comparison  if  considered  in  relation  to 
the  size  of  the  population.  According  to  the  figures  worked  out 
from  the  latest  available  Reports  and  statistics,  if  we  take  the 
numbers  attending  the  Universities  and  Higher  Technological 
Institutes  (which  are  practically  of  the  rank  of  Universities)  in 
the  countries  where  higher  education  is  most  practised,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  population,  they  are,  to  every  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  as  follows  : 

97 
90 
90 
88 
74 
74 
44 

(For  these  figures  I  am  indebted  to  Lt.-Colonel  J.  G.  C.  Curtis, 
from  whose  patient  investigations  in  various  matters  concerning 
education  I  have  received  muchh^.)  It  will  be  seen,  from  the 
above  list,  how  far  we  are  outdistanced  in  this  matter  of  uni- 
versity and  higher  technical  education  by  Germany,  our  most 
formidable  rival  in  trade  as  in  war.  And  there,  too,  the  need 
for  yet  more  education  is  keenly  realised  if  the  nation  is  to  utilise 
all  its  resources  of  ability.  In  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag  in  the 
autumn  of  191 6,  insisting  on  the  importance  of  preparation  for 
the  difficult  times  that  will  follow  the  war,  and  on  the  need  of 
education  as  the  basis  of  all  reconstructive  work,  the  German 
Chancellor  associated  himself  with  those  who  demand  a  "  free 
path  for  all  who  are  capable."  This  is  the  watchword  of  educa- 
tion in  all  countries  :  it  is  for  each  to  iind  the  ways,  appropriate 
to  their  several  conditions  and  characters,  to  work  it  out  in 
practice. 
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Switzerland . 

262 

Denmark 

Germany 

.     178 

France  . 

Scotland 

173 

Holland 

U.S.A. 

171 

Italy       . 

Belgium 

142 

England 

Sweden 

114 

Norway 

Great  Britain 

100 

Russia  . 

Austria 

99 
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well  as  for  the  learned  professions  and  for  cultured 
leisure. 

Some  such  changes  as  those  above  outlined  are 
claimed  by  an  increasing  number  of  thinking  men 
and  women — not  least  among  the  workers  them- 
selves— to  be  necessary,  and  admitted  by  almost 
all  to  be  desirable.  The  problem  of  organisation, 
great  as  it  is,  would  be  nothing  to  a  nation  that  has 
expanded,  in  two  years,  the  organisation  of  an 
army  for  foreign  service  of  a  few  hundred  thousands 
into  one  of  as  many  millions.  The  difficulty  is  not 
so  much  there  as  in  the  cost.  More  school  years 
mean  more  schools  of  various  types,  and  this  means 
more  buildings  and  greatly  increased  teaching  staffs. 

Nor  is  this,  and  a  great  extension  of  free  places 
at  the  continuation  and  secondary  schools  and  the 
The  question  University,  the  only  addition  to  the  cost 
of  cost  if  ^e  aj-g  to  have  not  only  more  education 

but  better  education — which  means,  amongst  other 
things,  better-equipped  schools,  more  highly  trained 
and  better-paid  teachers,  smaller  classes,  and  a 
wider  range  of  things  taught.  With  classes  the 
very  size  of  which  makes  real  teaching  impossible, 
and  with  iU-paid  and  half-trained  teachers,  no 
system  of  education  can  give  sound  results. 

All  this  involves  a  vastly  increased  expenditure 
on  education.^    There  will  be  many  to  say  we  can- 

^  In  one  or  two  respects  the  increase  in  cost  need  not  be  so 
great  as  appears  at  first  sight.  Some  parts  of  the  school  work 
here  suggested  require  only  buildings  of  the  simplest  character ; 
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not  afford  such  an  increase,  least  of  all  after  the  war 
when  we  have  our  war  debts  to  pay  and  interest  on 
loans  to  meet,  as  well  as  a  thousand  other  claims 
that  must  be  met  to  make  good  the  losses  of  every 

and  if  a  class  does  not  do  all  its  work  in  one  room,  but  goes  from 
class-room  to  workshop,  then  to  garden  or  gymnasium,  other 
classes  can  use  the  rooms  in  succession,  and  sitting  accommoda- 
tion need  not  be  provided  for  more  than  half  the  children  using 
the  school  at  the  same  time.  The  double  use  of  school  buildings 
by  alternate  classes  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  war  requirements 
in  more  than  one  town,  and  proved  quite  possible.  In  the  town 
of  Gary  (Indiana,  U.S.A.)  where  this  plan  has  been  fully  worked 
out  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  Superintendent  has  found  that 
the  saving  of  cost  to  the  ratepayers  by  having,  in  this  way,  two 
complete  schools  in  one  set  of  buildings,  enables  him,  without 
further  expense  than  the  establishment  of  the  requisite  number 
of  separate  schools  would  involve,  to  double  the  number  of 
.teachers,  all  trained  to  take  special  lines  of  work,  as  well  as 
to  equip  the  schools  in  a  manner  that  we  associate  only  with 
the  best  Secondary  Schools.  (An  account  of  the  Gary  Schools — 
one  of  the  most  interesting  educational  experiments  now  being 
made — ^will  be  found  in  Schools  of  To-morrow,  by  Professor  J. 
Dewey  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  pubUshed  by  Dent  &  Sons. 
The  whole  volume  is  helpful  as  a  sl^dy  of  what  is  possible  in  the 
elementary  and  continuation  school.)  A  further  saving  is 
effected  by  ha\'ing  elementary,  continuation,  and  even  technical 
schools  all  in  the  same  buildings,  so  that  each  can  in  turn  use  the 
equipment  provided  for  the  needs  of  all.  This  would  seem 
to  be  a  plan  well  worth  consideration  from  the  point  of  view  both 
of  initial  cost  and  of  upkeep.  And  in  the  case  of  all  grades  of 
school  it  would  be  well  for  the  cost — at  least  until  there  is  a 
more  widely  diffused  understanding  of  the  value  of  education — 
not  to  fall  directly  upon  the  locality,  in  order  to  remove  a  motive 
for  false  economy,  and  the  tendency  to  grumble  at  any  im- 
provement in  the  school  which  adds  to  the  rates.  Education 
has  a  national  and  not  merely  local  aim  and  importance  ;  and 
the  cost  of  it  should  be  a  national  and  not  a  local  matter. 
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kind  that  the  war  has  caused.  But  is  there  any 
claim  more  imperative  than  this  of  education  ? 
The  past  two  years  have  shown  that  our  financial 
strength  is  such  that  we  can  afford  anything  that 
we  are  convinced  is  really  necessary.  If  we  are 
convinced  of  the  need  for  more  and  better  education, 
we  need  not  doubt  our  ability  to  afford  it.  Little 
more  than  a  week's  war  expenditure  would  pay  the 
annual  cost  of  all  these  changes  ;  and,  instead  of 
being  spent  on  the  work  of  destruction,  it  would  be 
an  expenditure  in  the  highest  degree  productive, 
one  that  would  repay  itself,  in  increased  efficiency 
and  diminished  wastage,  many  times  over.  Let 
any  one  who  doubts  if  we  can  afford  the  cost  con- 
sider the  words  with  which  Sir  George  Newman 
ended  his  recent  report  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
words  which,  though  by  him  used  of  physical 
training  only,  are  no  less  true  of  education  as  a 
whole  :  "  It  is  said  sometimes,  in  the  interest  of 
economy,  the  State  cannot  afford  such  a  complete 
scheme.  My  submission-  is  that,  in  the  interests  of 
economy,  the  State  cannot  afford  to  neglect  a 
complete  scheme." 

II 

But  more  education  is  not  all  that  we  need.  To 
raise  the  school-leaving  age,  to  provide  continuation 
schools  for  all,  and  greatly  to  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities for  secondary  and  university  education — 
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these  are  great  things,  but  they  are  not  enough.     If 
we  are  to  get  the  full  results  from  these 

The  sfcond  ° 

need  :  better    greater  Opportunities,  the  whole  standard 

•dnc&tion.  r      j         .•  j  ...  i.      i         »• 

of  education  needs  raising,  m  schools  of 
every  type.  We  need  not  only  more,  but  better 
education  ;  better  teaching,  both  in  the  selection  of 
the  subject  matter  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
is  treated  ;  and  better  training,  both  in  the  kind 
of  discipline  attained,  the  motives  utilised  and 
strengthened,  and  in  the  spirit  that  permeates  it  all 
and  is  the  truest  criterion  of  its  value. 

First,  then,  comes  the  question  what  to  teach. 
The  vague  feeling  that  some  changes  are  necessary 
d     ^^  order  to  give  us  greater  security  in  the 
for  more         future  tcuds  to  gather   round  this  ques- 
K  ene«.  tion,  and  to  dwell  on  one  or  two  points  as 

though  all  else  were  immaterial  compared  with  these. 
The  loudest  cries  are  for  more  science.  On  chemistry 
and  engineering,  it  is  urged,  supremacy  depends 
alike  in  war  and  peace.  Li^t  education  devote  itself 
mainly  to  chemistry  and  engineering,  and  all  will  be 
well. 

Others  insist   rather  on   the   claims  of  modem 
languages  as  essential  for  commerce,  and  point  out 

that  we  are  being  pushed  out  of  foreign 
modern  Ian-  markets  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
*"*^''  languages  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  people 

with  whom  we  deal.  And  both,  however  they  differ 
in  their  demands,  are  at  one  in  insisting  on  an  educa- 
tion that  shall  be  practical  and  modem  and  adapted 
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to  the  actual  needs  of  life  ;  and  in  condemning  the 
old  classical  education  that  has  so  long  held  sway  in 
the  public  schools,  and  jealously  guarded  the  entrance- 
to  the  older  Universities — and  so  has  dominated 
the  training  of  the  directing  class — as  entirely  out: 
of  touch  with  modem  needs. 

In  this  clamour  for  science  and  modern  languages, 
as  the  real  subject  matter  for  education,  there  is. 
Rather  than  a  great  deal  of  indisputable  truth.  The: 
classics.  battle  of  the  classics  has  been  fought  and 

lost ;  and  though  their  partisans  may  hold  out  for 
some  time  yet  in  strongly  entrenched  positions  in 
the  older  public  schools  and  Universities,  their  lines, 
even  there  are  being  steadily  pushed  back,  and  they 
can  no  longer  attempt  to  hold  any  great  part  of  the: 
educational  field.  It  is  long  enough  since  through 
Latin  lay  the  only  way  to  knowledge  as  well  as. 
culture  ;  and  though  for  many  it  is  still  a  valuable: 
means  of  training,  for  yet  more  there  are  better  means, 
of  getting  the  training  that  formerly  it  alone  could 
give.  Even  for  those  few  to  whom  Latin,  and  still, 
more  Greek,  afford  the  finest  mental  discipline  and 
stimulus,  the  classics  can  no  longer  fill  the  whole 
field  of  education,  but  need  to  be  supplemented  by 
much  else,  for  the  sake  of  mental  breadth  no  less  than 
for  practical  utility.  For  the  great  majority,  far 
the  larger  part,  if  not  the  whole,  ai  their  intellectual 
training  must  come  through  othes  means.  And  for 
this  purpose  the  claims  of  sciei^e^  and  m.o4^i|n  lan- 
guages are  both  unanswerable^ 
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Whether  for  its  application  to  production,  or  the 

need  of  scientific  knowledge  and  scientific  method 

for  efficiency  in  any  kind  of  work,  or  for 

Science  an  j  j  ' 

essential  part     understanding  and  dealing  with   almost 

of  education.  ,.  .1      .  •  .i_  i  <• 

any  question  that  arises,  the  value  of 
science  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  In  subduing 
the  forces  of  nature  to  man's  service  in  every  kind 
of  industry  no  advance  is  possible  without  a  know- 
ledge of  science,  enough  at  least  to  use  to  advantage 
the  tools  it  puts  into  our  hands.  In  a  world  the 
greater  part  of  whose  activity  is  in  some  way 
dependent  on  machinery  we  must  all  know  something 
of  mechanism  and  its  working  ;  and  similarly,  in  a 
world  of  thought  that  is  permeated  with  scientific 
ideas,  we  must  all  know  something  of  the  language, 
the  methods  and  the  discoveries  of  science.  What- 
ever else  is  or  is  not  needed  in  education,  science 
must  certainly  have  a  place,  and  a  large  place, 
for  all. 

And  so,  too,  with  the  claiik  for  modem  languages. 
In  a  world  in  which  the  relations  between  different 
.     -.       .    countries   are   now   so   close,    the   rami- 

Importance  of 

modern  Ian-  ficatious  of  commcrcc  SO  widely  spread, 
guages.  ^^^  ^^  bonds  of  intercourse  and  inter- 

dependence so  numerous,  it  is  increasingly  important 
not  to  be  held  up  on  all  sides  by  inability  to  use 
at  least  the  more  important  and  widely  extended 
languages.  Most  of  all  will  this  be  so  if  we  may  hope 
to  look  for  closer  international  relations,  both  in  the 
sphere  of  government  and  in  industry,  as  the  best 
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guarantee  against  future  wars  and  the  jealousies 
and  disputes  that  at  present  keep  nations  armed 
against  each  other.  Such  closer  relations  can  only 
be  based  on  good-will ;  and  this,  again,  is  dependent 
on  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy,  which 
reading  and  personal  intercourse  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  create  and  strengthen. 

But,  while  admitting  to  the  full  the  claims  of 
science  and  modern  languages  as  vital  parts  of  the 
Butnotutiu-  education  that  we  need  to-day,  we  need 
tarianneeds      j^q^     jjj   order   to   enhance   their   value, 

only  to  b6  '  ' 

considered.  dccry  all  othcr  means  of  education,  as 
though  nothing  not  immediately  useful  and  obviously 
necessary  could  have  any  worth.  What  else  should 
be  included  in  the  education  we  give  to  all  will  be 
discussed  presently ;  at  this  point  we  are  rather 
concerned  with  the  reasons  why  this  or  that  or  the 
other  subject  should  be  included.  The  loudest 
supporters  of  scientific  and  modem  education  usually 
point  to  the  needs  of  workshop  and  factory,  of  pro- 
duction and  of  commerce,  i^nd  these  are  weighty 
and  urgent  reasons  ;  to  ignore  or  undervalue  them 
would  be  disastrous.  But  it  would  be  no  less 
disastrous  to  let  them  usurp  the  sole  place  in  our 
thoughts  and  aims,  and,  because  practical  needs  have 
usually  been  too  much  ignored  in  our  educational 
scheme — with  results  to  which  the  war  has  at  last 
opened  our  eyes — to  go  now  to  the  other  extreme 
and  ignore  all  ideal  aims,  and  make  increased  pro- 
duction and  extended  trade  the  final   test  of  the 
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value  of  education.  We  must  not  fall  into  the  mis- 
take of  regarding  the  school  as  merely  or  mainly  a 
means  of  preparation  for  factory  or  workshop  or 
office.  The  first  purpose  of  education  is  not  to  turn 
out  capable  workmen  and  intelligent  men  of  business 
— certainly  as  this  result  should  follow  from  an  edu- 
cational system  wisely  planned  and  wisely  carried  put. 
But  we  shall  not  produce  either  by  confining  their 
education  within  the  limits  of  their  particular  job. 
In  order  to  get  any  real  value  from  a  training  in 
science,  or  business,  or  anything  else,  we  need  open- 
.  ,       .       ness  of  mind,  interest  in  ideas,  and  a  power 

And  even  for  _  ^ 

these  much      of  appreciating  their  value  and  bearing, 
require .     j^  ^^  ^-^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^  present  SO  lacking 

among  us  as  a  nation,  and  the  results  are  to  be  seen 
on  all  sides,  in  business,  in  industry,  in  agriculture, 
and  in  production  of  all  kinds,  in  which  we  are  out- 
stripped by  those,  however  little  our  superiors  in 
other  things,  who  appreciate  better  than  we  do  what 
education  can  do  in  this  resp^t.  Mental  receptivity 
and  mental  discipline,  readiness  to  admit  ideas  and 
power  to  think  things  out,  are  what  we  most  need, 
and  not  only  in  a  few  thinkers,  inventors,  and  direct- 
ing minds,  but  in  all  classes  of  the  community.  If  we 
recognise  this,  we  shall  not  fall  into  the  error — an 
error  no  less  on  the  intellectual  side  of  education 
than  in  its  other  aspect  as  a  training  of  character — 
of  wishing  to  make  it  exclusively  utilitarian.  Even 
for  the  making  of  a  good  workman,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  man,  we  need  a  more 
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disinterested  view  of  education,  one  that  does  not 
count  only  by  quantitative  results.     From  this  point 
of  view  also  there  is  need  of  the  humanities — history 
literature,  the  arts — to  give   their  proper  value  tc 
ideas  and  ideals. 

It  is  for  this  that  the  upholders  of  the  classics 
stand  ;  champions,  as  already  said,  of  a  losing  cause 
What  the  SO  far  as  a  general  scheme  of  education, 
Ii^"o  be'Sen  ^-O  matter  for  what  class,  is  concerned,  but 
by  other  means,  wholly  right  in  their  insistence  that  by 
some  means  this  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education 
must  be  given  to  all,  and  that  for  some  the  classics 
are  still  the  best  means  of  giving  it.  For  the  great 
majority  it  must  be  given  by  other  means.  And  it 
can  be  so  given,  once  we  realise  two  things  :  the 
first  that,  incomparable  instrument  of  education  as 
the  classics  are  in  some  hands  and  for  some  minds, 
there  is  no  magic  in  them  that  is  wholly  lacking  in 
our  own  literature  and  language  ;  and  the  second, 
that  any  subject  can  be  taught  "  humanely  "  if  so 
taught  as  to  broaden  the  mental  outlook  and  to 
widen  the  sympathies,  as  well  as  to  train  in  judgment 
and  sound  method  ;  or,  conversely,  by  being  made 
a  matter  of  "  cram  "  and  "  pot-hunting,"  any  sub- 
ject, the  most  ideal  no  less  than  the  most  commercial, 
may  be  taught  in  a  narrowly  utilitarian  spirit, 
tending  to  cramp  instead  of  broadening  the  intel- 
lectual outlook. 

In  all  the  supposed  antagonism  between  science 
and  classics,  "  vocational  "  and  "  ideal  "  education, 
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we  must  remember  that  education  is  concerned 
Education  ^^t  merely  with  this  or  that  part  of  the 
concerned  both  child,  or  to  train  him  for  this  or  that 

with  means  ol-  .  ,  .,i  iti  i- 

life  and  human  lunction,  Dut  With  the  whole  humau  bemg, 
values.  ^Q  prepare  him  to  meet  all  the  demands 

of  life.  Even  if  we  think  of  it  as  mainly  concerned 
with  the  mind  (though  this  is  to  make  it  far  too 
narrow)  we  must  not  forget  that  the  mind  works  in 
two  different  ways  and  deals  with  two  different  kinds 
of  material,  according  as  we  apply  our  reason  to  the 
material  world  of  things  and  forces  which  constitutes 
our  means  of  life,  or  to  the  spiritual  world  of  ideas 
and  feelings  that  shape — whether  or  not  we  ever 
make  them  conscious  to  ourselves — the  aims  for 
which  we  live.  Education,  therefore,  must  never 
lose  sight  of  its  twofold  task — to  enable  us  to  obtain 
a  greater  mastery  of  the  means  of  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  human 
values  that  give  to  life  its  real  worth.  And  in  this 
there  is  nothing  inherently  impossible  or  antagonistic. 
All  depends  ^n  the  aim  we  set  before  ourselves,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  we  pursue  it.  If  we  think  of 
education  as  merely  a  costly  necessity,  to  be  got 
through  at  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time  and 
money,  in  which  all  effort  is  wasted  that  is  not  cal- 
culated to  produce  visible  results  with  a  definite 
money  value,  we  shall  get — in  so  far,  indeed,  as  this 
has  hitherto  been  our  attitude  towards  it,  we  are 
getting — something  of  little  worth  on  either  the 
material  or  spiritual  side. 
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III 

What  is  needed,  then,  is  a  larger  view  of  education, 
not  as  a  means  of  turning  out  competent  workmen, 
„,    .,  men    of    business,    soldiers,    or   scholars 

Education  con-  '  _        ' 

earned  with  au  merely,  uor  yet  as  having  for  its  main 
object,  national  or  individual,  wealth  or 
power  or  efficiency  in  this  direction  or  in  that ;  for 
these  things  are  only,  at  best,  means  towards  our  real 
object — a  life,  for  all,  healthy,  vigorous,  useful,  rich 
in  feeling,  full  of  interests  and  satisfactions,  and 
therefore  of  happiness.  This — the  possibility  of 
living  such  a  life  or  the  hope  of  approaching  nearer 
to  it — is  the  object  of  all  human  activities  and 
institutions.  War  and  trade  alike,  governments  and 
associations  and  schools,  have  this  for  their  purpose. 
If,  through  adverse  circumstances  or  lack  of  powers 
or  opportunities,  it  is  not  possible  for  all  to-day,  at 
least  we  claim  it  for  those  who  will  come  after  us. 
Education  must  give  all  their  chance.  That  is  its 
national  aspect,  the  need  of  an  organisation  that 
shall  put  tools  in  hands  that  can  use  them,  and  deny 
opportunities  to  no  kind  of  ability.  And  it  must 
make  the  most  of  each.  That  is  the  individual 
aspect — giving  each  child  the  means  of  self-develop- 
ment to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  We  must  learn 
to  think  of  it  in  terms,  not  of  lessons  but  of  life — the 
Ufe  of  the  child  first,  as  training  for  the  life  of  the 
man  and  the  woman. 
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Of  this  life  a  large  part  is  necessarily  lived  out- 
side the  school,  and  we  must  not  forget,  therefore, 
that  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  home  is  a  part, 
and  a  large  part,  of  the  work  of  education.  But  at 
the  present  time,  owing  to  the  industrial  and  social 
evolution  of  the  last  century,  much  more  is  thrown 
upon  the  school,  and  the  home-life  stands  for  less  in 
education  than  it  did.  On  the  one  side  the  growth 
of  luxury,  and  on  the  other  the  claims  of  industry, 
have  done  much  to  destroy  it.  The  absence  of  the 
parents,  whether  at  work  or  at  pleasure,  gives  little 
opportunity  or  leisure  for  home  training  of  any  kind ; 
and  in  the  years  before  the  war  it  seemed  as  though, 
for  the  children  of  the  one  class,  motoring  and  hotel 
life  were  to  be  the  substitutes  for  it,  and,  for  those  of 
the  other,  the  picture-palace  and  the  street.  And 
though  the  war  has,  for  the  time,  lessened  the  one 
danger,  it  has  done  nothing  to  remove  the  other. 
Too  often  the  educative  influence  of  the  child's 
environment,  outside  the  school,  is  either  merely 
negative  or  strong  for  bad. 

This  means  that  the  school  must  now  take  earlier 

and  more  complete  charge  of  the  majority  of  children, 

and  must  give  them  a  much  completer 

Increased  °  -^ 

rejponsibiuty  training.  All  the  child's  activities  and 
powers  must  be  trained  in  the  school,  if 
they  are  to  be  rightly  trained,  and  not  left  to  chance, 
either  to  be  misused  or  to  perish  from  .disuse. 
And  they  can  only  be  trained  by  use.  Education 
must  be  to  him  an  active,  not  a  passive  thing.     It  is 
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not  to  be  thought  of  as  the  giving,  for  future  use,  of 
knowledge  that  has  little  use  or  meaning  at  the  time, 
or  the  training  of  powers  without  immediate  applica- 
tion, but  rather  as  a  life  to  be  fully  lived  by  means  of 
activities,  bodily  and  mental,  of  immediate  import- 
ance to  the  child.  The  function  of  school  is  to  pro- 
vide a.  suitable  environment  for  this  purpose,  and 
abundant  opportunity  and  stimulus ;  to  grade 
difficulties,  and  to  see  that  at  least  a  necessary 
minimum  of  knowledge  is  acquired  ;  and  to  provide 
also  the  social  and  emotional  training  of  a  corporate 
life.  Thought  of  in  this  way,  as  a  place  of  develop- 
ment, through  actual  living,  of  body,  mind,  and 
character,  what  are  the  main  lines  of  education  that 
school  must  give  ? 

First,  on  the  physical  side.  No  educational 
system  is  worth  having  that  does  not  do  all  that 
(I)  Body:  is  possible  to  ensure  for  children,  first, 
health-  health,  and  then  some  measure  of  bodily 

strength  and  skill.  To  secure  health  there  must, 
of  course,  be  sufficient  medical  care,  with  remedial 
measures  for  bodily  defects  and  weaknesses.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  To  lay  solid  foundations  for 
health  is  more  important  than  even  to  arrest  disease. 
We  are  not  giving  a  sound  or  a  complete  education 
if  it  does  not  attend  to  such  matters  as  the  extent 
and  variety  of  work,  sufficiency  of  sleep,  and  of  food 
and  exercise,  both  in  amount  and  kind,  and  the 
training  of  bodily  habits.  And  it  is  not  enough  to 
ensure  healthy  conditions,  and  train  healthy  habits, 
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without  making  plain  their  reason  and  meaning'. 
Especially  in  sex-matters  is  such  teaching  necessary. 
Frankness  and  sympathy  are  essential  in  dealing 
with  the  most  difficult  stage  in  the  growth  of  boy  or 
girl,  in  order  to  put  the  whole  matter  on  as  sound  a 
basis  as  any  other  knowledge,  and  give  a  wholesome 
outlook,  both  at  the  time  and  for  the  future.  With- 
out this,  half  of  what  we  do  is  wasted,  and  the  out- 
come too  often  a  sorry  matter. 

To  secure  bodily  strength  and  skill  we  need  a 

system  of  exercises  like  the  Swedish,  not  merely  a 

mechanical  drill,  which  can  be  as  bad  for 

strength.  i      i       i  i  •     ■, 

the  body  as  the  mmd  ;  and  not  gymnastics 
only,  for  more  good  is  generally  to  be  got  from  games 
(as  from  food  that  we  enjoy),  and  these  also  are  the 
means  of  training  in  that  quality  of  "  sportsman- 
ship "  that  we  rightly  value  so  highly,  and  that  is 
not  (as  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  think)  the  preroga- 
tive of  one  class  or  of  one  type  of  school. 

And  both  for  health  and  skill  we  need  a  varied 
manual  training,  both  in  indoor  and  outdoor  work. 
The  educational  value  of  such  work,  how- 
ever  much  lip-service  is  done  to  it,  is  still 
far  from  beng  sufficiently  realised  in  practice  in  the 
school.  In  this  respect  Dr.  Montessori,  with  her 
insistence  on  the  importance  of  sense-training,  and 
the  striking  results  she  obtains  from  it,  is  bringing 
new  life  into  education,  and  not  for  little  children 
only.  Both  in  itself  as  developing  the  senses  and 
ensuring  the  all-important   co-ordination  between 
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mind  and  muscular  activity,  and  for  its  use  in  so 
many  directions,  professional,  industrial,  or  domestic, 
at  all  the  later  stages  of  growth,  and  most  of  all, 
perhaps,  as  being,  alike  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
upward  struggle  of  mankind  and  in  the  foreshortened 
summary  of  the  evolutionary  process  that  each  of 
us  has  to  go  through,  one  of  the  chief  sources  and 
means  of  mental  development,  manual  training  is  an 
essential  part  of  education,  both  on  the  physical 
and  intellectual  side. 

Turning  to  the  latter,  here  also  we  must  recognise 
that  health,  as  well  as  strength  and  skill,  is  to  be  our 
»  „.  .         aim.     In   other  words,  we   have   feeling 

(2)  Mind :  " 

both  reason  as  wcll  as  rcasou  to  dcvclop  and  train  by 
andfeeung.  appropriate  food  and  exercise.  Just  as 
science,  mathematics,  and  languages  are  necessary 
means  of  education  for  one  purpose,  so  are  history, 
literature,  and  the  arts  for  the  other  ;  and  no  school 
education,  at  whatever  stage  it  has  to  stop,  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  that  does  not  give  the  child 
some  acquaintance  with  these  and  some  power — 
and  wish — to  pursue  it  further  as  opportunity  may 
offer.  But  though  all  these  subjects  of  study  are  of 
value  for  various  reasons,  none  of  them  has  a  magic 
virtue  in  itself.  They  are  only  the  means  of  educa- 
tion, and  what  is  taught  is  not,  at  least  until  the 
technical  stage  is  reached,  as  important  as  how  it  is 
taught.  The  important  thing  is  that  each  should  be 
made  a  training  ground  for  the  child's  own  activity. 
Teaching  is  not  telling,  but  helping  him  to  find  out 
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for  himself ;  and  learning,  if  it  is  not  to  be  a  soulless 
drudgery  and  waste  of  energy,  must  be  a  voyage  of 
discovery.  Interest,  intelligence,  initiative — these  are 
what  we  want  to  evoke  and  develop  before  we  lay 
stress  on  vocational  ut.lity  or  technical  knowledge. 
It  is  only  from  a  soil  of  this  kind,  prepared  in  this 
way,  that  technical  training  of  any  kind,  industrial, 
commercial,  or  professional,  will  produce  a  good 
harvest.  And  the  technical  training  must  not  begin 
too  soon.  Sixteen  is  none  too  late  if  we  want  to 
get  the  best  results  in  any  kind  of  work.  Up  to 
that  age  we  should  allow  little  or  no  specialisation  ;, 
after  it  the  needs  of  the  life-work  form  the  best 
centre  for  the  further  training,  so  long  as  due  allow- 
ance is  still  made  for  the  needs  of  the  spirit. 

Besides  health  and  activity  of  mind  and  body, 
education,  to  be  complete,  must  concern  itself  also 
(8)  Character :  with  moral  activity  and  health,  the  training 
by  discipline,  ^f  ^jjj  ^^^  chara(iter.  This,  again,  is  not  a 
matter  of  instruction  only,  but  still  more  of  practice ; 
and  the  function  of  school  in  this  regard  is  to  furnish 
opportunity  for  experience,  and  to  see  that  it  is 
rightly  used.  The  goal  is  self-control ;  to  be  trained, 
first  by  external  discipline,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
establish  habits  of  control  over  harmful  or  conflicting 
impulses,  so  that  those  that  are  helpful  and  orderly 
may  take  the  lead,  and  which  falls  short,  therefore, 
of  its  full  purpose  if  it  does  not  lead  to,  and  is  not  to  a 
large  extent  replaced  by,  self-control ;  and,  secondly, 
by  any  kind  of  self-government  that  is  possible  at 
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each  stage  of  growth.  The  class-room  and  working 
hours  furnish  the  chief  occasion  for  discipUne  ;  but 
even  here  a  great  opportunity  is  lost  if  a  large  number 
of  school  duties,  and  a  continually  increasing  respon- 
sibility for  discipline,  are  not  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
children  themselves. 

The  chief  field  for  self-government  is  in  the  games 
and  other  sides  of  the  school  life — it  is  a  poor  educa- 
seu-govera-  tion  which  does  not  encourage  many  in- 
ment.  terests  and  activities  besides  games — and 

the  direction  of  these  by  captains  or  committees 
elected  for  the  purpose.  We  cannot  create  character 
any  more  than  we  can  create  genius  ;  all  we  can  do  is 
to  give  it,  by  the  conditions  we  impose  and  the  spirit 
in  which  we  apply  them,  at  once  the  control  and  the 
freedom  necessary  for  its  healthy  and  vigorous 
development. 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  are  the  motives 
that  we  encourage  and  make  habitual ;  whether,  for 
Service  to  the  example,  personal  gain  is  made  the  chief 
community.  ^[^^  qj.  gome  kind  of  public  service,  and 
whether  competition  or  co-operation  is  treated  as 
the  best  means  to  gain  the  end  proposed.  It  need 
scarcely  be  pointed  out  how  much  all  this  has  to  do 
with  the  teaching  of  patriotism,  not  so  much  by  any 
direct  appeal  as  through  the  growing  consciousness 
of  pride  and  devotion  and  service  towards  the  smaller 
community  first. 

If  nothing  is  said  here  of  any  definite  teaching  of 
religion,  it  is  not  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
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religion  has  no  place  in  education.  On  the  contrary, 
ReUgtoni  it  must  have  the  largest  place  of  all. 
teMhing.  -Q^i  jf  j-jjg  teaching  of  religion  means 
the  teaching  of  creed  and  theological  dogma  and  the 
tenets  of  this  or  that  religious  body,  that  is  for  the 
various  Churches  to  do,  and  there  is  small  place  for 
it  in  school  education,  unless  such  teaching  is  the 
avowed  object  of  a  school  under  the  control  of  one 
of  these.  Simple  teaching  of  the  Bible  there  should 
be  in  every  school,  for  there  is  no  book  that  one 
would  sooner  wish  to  have  known  and  loved  by  all ; 
not,  if  we  are  wise,  presented  as  a  string  of  texts  of 
universal  application  and  complete  without  the  con- 
text, or  as  a  book  of  uniform  value,  or  exempt  from 
the  ordinary  canons  of  criticism  and  interpretation. 
And  the  spirit  that  must  underlie  all  such  teaching, 
of  either  kind,  if  it  is  to  be  in  any  sense  religious — the 
spirit  that  embodies  itself  not  only  in  what  we  are 
taught  to  believe,  but  still  more  in  what  we  try 
to  do  and  in  what  we  most  admire — this  spirit  is 
not  taught  only  in  "  Divinity  lessons  "  or  by  "  moral 
instruction."  Of  more  moment,  therefore,  than  any 
hour  set  apart  for  the  teaching  of  religion,  are  all  the 
hours  when  it  is  being  either  taught  or  untaught — 
not  as  a  body  of  doctrines  beyond  the  child's  compre- 
hension and  interest,  but  as  a  consciousness  of 
something  beyond  self,  something  that,  partly  appre- 
hended as  beauty  and  truth  and  right,  is  deeper  than 
reason  and  higher  than  material  good. 
To  sum  up,  education  must  be  both  a  social  and 
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an  individual  matter.  Children  learn  much  from 
one  another  by  imitation  and  the  stimulus  of  common 
effort,  and  more  still  in  learning  to  solve,  together, 
the  problems  of  a  common  life.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  they  are  not  alike,  with  the  same  interests 
or  powers,  or  learning  in  exactly  the  same  way.  We 
cannot  hope  to  accompUsh  much  by  dealing  with 
them  in  masses,  and  setting  them  to  do  things  by 
word  of  command.  In  all  we  do  we  must  think  of 
education,  not  as  imposing  a  mechanical  drill  from 
without,  but  as  helping  in  a  vital  process,  an  un- 
folding from  within,  in  response  to  surrounding 
influences  and  all  the  demands  and  opportunities  of 
life. 

IV 

Starting,  then,  from  these  general  considerations, 
we  have  now  to  see  how  these  needs  can  be  worked 
out  in  the  details  of  a  school  curriculum.  This  can, 
of  course,  only  be  given  in  outline  ;  but  such  an  out- 
line must  be  attempted  of  what  can  be  done,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  the  elementary  school,  and  the  continua- 
tion school  that  is  to  follow  it,  and  on  the  other  in 
the  secondary  school,  leading  up  to  the  University. 

If  elementary  education  is  to  be  understood  as 
covering  the  whole  of  school  life  from  infancy  up  to 
Elementary  eleven  or  twclvc  for  those  going  on  to  a 
edueatioD.  secondary  school,  and  to  fourteen  for  the 
rest,  it  is  plain  that  there  are  here  two  distinct 
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stages  to  be  arranged  for,  necessitating  two  distinct 
types  of  school :  one  that  we  may  call  the  nursery 
school,  and  the  other  the  elementary  school  proper. 

Whether  attendance  in  the  nursery  school  should 
be  compulsory,  and  if  so  at  what  age  it  should  begin. 
The  first  ^ire  questions  that  would  probably  require 
»t»ge.  different   answers  in   different  localities, 

according  to  the  nature  of  the  home  and  the  wishes 
of  the  parents.  In  slum  districts  it  should  certainly 
be  compulsory  from  the  earliest  possible  age.  In 
country  schools,  where  the  distances  to  come  are  often 
great,  it  should  probably  be  voluntary,  or  at  least 
up  to  a  much  later  age.  Similarly,  the  age  at  which 
attendance  at  the  nursery  school  should  cease,  and 
that  at  the  elementary  school  begin,  might  vary  in 
accordance  with  different  requirements.  Somewhere 
about  seven  would  seem  to  be  the  most  suitable  age. 
If  both  kinds  of  school  were,  as  would  in  many  cases 
be  most  convenient,  in  the  same  building,  there 
would  be  the  less  need  to  have  a  hard-and-fast  rule 
as  to  this,  as  the  child  could  easily  be  moved  up,  for 
some  kinds  of  work,  if  not  for  all,  at  the  age  at  which 
he  seemed  to  the  teachers  most  fit  for  the  change. 

The  nursery  school  should  not  be  a  class-room 
of  the  ordinary  type,  with  rows  of  fixed  desks,  and 
The  Nursery  formal  Icssons  givcn  to  all  at  once.  It 
School,  should  be  an  attractive  room,*such  as  one 

would  wish  a  nursery  to  be,  airy  and  bright  in  colour, 
with  provision  for  plenty  of  rest  for  the  younger,  and 
plenty  of  simple  toys — for  they  learn  most  through 
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play — and  apparatus  such  as  that  devised  by  Dr. 
Montessori  for  teaching,  by  what  to  the  child  is  play, 
keen  sense  perception,  and,  largely  through  the  sense 
of  touch,  power  of  comparison,  discrimination,  and 
reasoning,  and  leading,  without  any  consciousness 
of  formal  lessons,  through  writing  to  reading.  The 
aim  of  such  a  school  should  be,  not  to  impart  know- 
ledge, but  to  ensure  health,  and  therefore  activity 
of  mind  and  body,  and  to  awaken  interests  and  intel- 
ligence, by  satisfying  the  instinctive  desire  of  children 
to  do  things  by  themselves  and  to  do  things  for 
others.  Health  is  the  first  consideration ;  which 
means  the  provision  of  suitable  and  sufficient  food, 
and  the  means  of  cleanliness,  as  well  as  regular  medi- 
cal supervision  throughout  the  whole  school  course, 
and  attention  to  eyesight  and  teeth,  and  to  bodily 
defects.  Then,  as  for  lessons,  learning  to  do  all  the 
operations  involved  in  dressing  themselves  (here 
again  the  Montessori  apparatus  is  helpful),  in  keeping 
both  themselves  and  the  room  clean  and  tidy,  in 
using  and  putting  away  the  toys  and  apparatus,  in 
the  services  of  meals — for  school  meals,  especially 
if  prepared  by  older  classes  as  part  of  their  regular 
instruction,  can  be  made  as  important  a  factor  of 
education  as  of  health — in  combined  play,  and  in 
definite  games,  action  songs,  and  dances,  and,  a  little 
later,  dramatic  presentation  of  stories ;  learning  to  do 
all  these  things,  involving  complex  movements  and 
constant  exercise  of  judgment  and  will,  is  at  this  stage 
an  education  the  more  complete  for  being  largely 
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unconscious  of  any  purpose  beyond  the  satisfaction 
of  the  present  interest.  If  to  this  is  added,  as  by 
the  Montessori  methods  follows  almost  of  itself 
(though  not,  unfortunately,  so  easily  in  our  language 
as  in  those  whose  spelling  is  more  phonetic,  unless 
we  can  agree  upon  some  principle  of  spelling  reform) , 
the  discovery  of  the  power  of  writing  and  reading, 
and  of  the  relations  of  form  and  number,  with  prac- 
tice in  colouring,  modelUng,  and  drawing,  and  the 
telling  or  reading  of  stories  whose  purpose  is  both 
to  feed  the  imagination  and  to  make  familiar  some 
of  the  scenes  of  history  and  of  other  lands — scenes 
which  can  then  be  represented  in  word  and  action 
— and,  lastly,  some  study  of  external  nature,  the 
finding  and  growing  of  flowers,  and  the  observation 
of  birds  and  animals ;  this  is  all  that  is  needed  up 
to  the  age — in  most  cases  seven  is  none  too  late — 
when  more  formal  lessons  should  begin. 

It  is  plain  that  in  all  this\children  cannot  be  dealt 
with  in  herds.  From  ten  to  twenty,  according  to 
their  age,  is  probably  as  many  as  any  one  teacher 
can  take  charge  of,  when  her  task  is  not  to  give  com- 
mand and  have  things  done  by  all  alike  at  the  same 
moment,  but  for  a  large  part  of  the  time  to  watch 
individual  children  following  out  their  own  chosen 
tasks,  to  suggest  the  occupation  most  helpful  to  the 
child,  to  see  that  there  is  no  interference  or  quarrel- 
someness, to  take  part  in  songs  and  games,  and  so 
forth.  And  it  is  equally  plain  that  such  teachers 
need  special  training  both  in  what  to  do,  and  no  less 
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in  what  not  to  do  for  children,  but  to  let  them  find 
out  for  themselves. 

At  the  age  of  seven  or  so  the  work  of  the  elementary 
school  begins.  But  even  here  the  picture  that  this 
The  second  inevitably  calls  up  of  masses  of  children 
suge.  sitting,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  school 

hours,  under  rigid  discipline  at  their  desks,  learning 
out  of  books,  or  answering  questions  upon  them,  or 
doing  prescribed  tasks  in  a  prescribed  way,  must  be 
dismissed  as  a  travesty  upon  education.  We  have 
still,  at  this  stage  also,  to  remember  that  the  amount 
of  knowledge  imparted  is  of  small  moment  com- 
pared with  establishing  the  conditions  under  v/hich 
real  first-hand  knowledge  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
mental  habits  formed  that  are  essential  for  any  future 
learning.  Most  of  the  "  facts  "  and  "  rules  "  that 
we  stuff  into  the  child's  memory,  and  most  of  what 
he  reads  or  is  told,  inevitably  drop  out  after  leaving 
school,  when  they  are  no  longer  regularly  called  for. 
What  remain  are  the  things  that  his  own  interest 
led  him  to  find  out  for  himself,  the  things  made 
automatic  by  daily  use,  and  the  way  of  regarding 
knowledge  and  the  means  of  getting  it — whether  the 
boredom  of  a  meaningless  or  unwanted  task,  or  the 
delight  of  discovery  and  the  satisfaction  of  using 
one's  powers  to  the  full — that  sums  up  his  memory 
of  school-lessons. 

The  things,  therefore,  that  we  should  aim  at  as 
the  outcome  of  the  elementary  school  course,  rather 
than  a  certain  standard  in  so  many  "  subjects,"  are 
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general  health  and  intelligence,  the  ready  use  of  the 
The  Eiemen-  commonest  tools,  manual  and  mental,  for 
tary  School,  doiug  productivc  work  and  for  obtaining 
knowledge,  and  delight  in  their  use.  No  complete 
education  is  possible  that  has  to  come  to  an  end  at 
fourteen,  and  much  of  what  is  done  before  then  will 
only  bear  its  full  fruit  if  carried  further  at  a  later 
stage.  But  we  must  not  think  only  of  that.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  elementary  school  course  is 
to  the  child  a  complete  stage  of  life ;  and  so,  instead 
of  trying  to  do  then  what  is  only  possible  or  useful 
at  a  later  time,  it  must  utilise  the  faculties  and 
satisfy  the  impulses  that  are  strong  at  this  stage, 
With  this  in  view  we  shall  make  activity  rather  than 
receptivity  the  key-note  of  the  school-work.  Schools 
planned  for  this  purpose  will  not  consist  of  so  many 
class-rooms  and  a  gravelled  playground.  They  will 
have  rooms  fitted  up,  though  in  the  simplest  manner, 
as  workshops  and  laboratories,  a  kitchen,  a  place  for 
gymnastics  and  social  activities,  a  library  where 
children. can  learn  to  consult  books  for  themselves, 
and  a  garden.  The  children  vail  be  taught  to  do  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  school — to  keep  the 
rooms  clean,  to  prepare  and  serve  the  meals,  to  do 
the  necessary  marketing  alid  account-keeping,  to 
work  in  the  school- garden  and  keep  the  poultry,  and 
to  do  at  least  some  of  the  repairs.  The  girls  will 
learn  to  mend,  and  later  to  make,  their  clothes, 
and  the  boys  to  make  some  of  the  things  needed  in 
the  school  or  in  their  homes.     In  the  country  school 
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the  garden  will  be  more  important,  in  the  town 
school  the  workshop.  Round  these  activities  the 
other  work  will  centre.  Science  and  mathematics 
have  in  these  their  natural  origin  and  daily  need. 
In  the  country  there  is  a  boundless  field  for  observa- 
tion in  the  surroundings  of  the  school,  and,  later,  for 
experiment  in  the  school-garden.  Even  in  towns 
an  experimental  plot  is  not  impossible  ;  weather 
records  can  be  kept,  and  occasional  excursions  made, 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  learning  practical  geo- 
graphy or  to  become  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
industry  and  of  town  organisation,  to  give  a  basis 
of  reality  to  lessons  in  science  and  history. 

Every  school  would  do  well  to  adopt,  if  not  the 
complete  scout  organisation,  at  least  much  of  its 
active  training,  both  as  satisfying  an  instinctive 
craving  in  the  child's  nature,  and  as  a  means  of 
teaching  things  of  far  more  lasting  value  than  can  be 
learnt  from  text-books.  Not  that  books  and  the 
humanistic  studies  associated  with  them  are  not  an 
important,  and  indeed  vital,  part  of  education,  but 
they  belong  rather  to  the  later  stage  of  the  continua- 
tion school.  To  attempt  a  literary  training  before 
twelve  is  useless.  Stories,  pictures,  and  acted  plays 
are  still,  up  to  then,  the  best  kind  of  history ;  telling, 
and  then  writing,  things  done  and  seen  or  imagined, 
the  best  way  of  learning  the  use  of  one's  own  language. 
If  books  are  known,  and  used,  as  the  storehouse  first 
of  tales  and  then  of  helpful  information,  that  is  all 
that  is  wanted  at  this  stage.    Some  daily  use  of  books 
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there  should  be ;  but  even  more  important  is  it  to 
provide  means  of  expression  of  the  child's  own  feeling 
and  needs,  in  drawing,  singing,  rhythmic  movement, 
folk-dances,  and  games.  From  all  this  varied  activity 
two  things  follow.  In  the  first  place,  children,  how- 
ever different,  can  thus  find  some  satisfaction  of  their 
personal  interests  and  powers.  They  are  not  acting 
mechanically,  but  individually,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  merely  drilled  in  large  masses,  but  must  work 
in  smaller  groups.  And,  secondly,  with  so  much 
variety  of  occupation,  both  of  mind  and  body,  eight 
hours  would  be  none  too  long  a  school-day  (especi- 
ally if  a  substantial  meal — or  even  two,  in  some  cases 
— were  an  integral  part  of  it)  to  the  relief  of  the  home 
and  the  great  benefit  of  the  child.  The  school 
v/ould  thus  be,  as,  for  reasons  already  touched  on,  it 
must  increasingly  be,  the  centre  of  the  child's  life, 
the  scene  of  work,  play,  and  interests  of  every  kind, 
and,  which  is  all-important,  a  place  of  corporate  life, 
not  merely  of  lessons ;  and\  if,  as  it  well  might  be,  it 
was  also  open  to  the  parents  and  old  pupils  after 
school  hours,  whether  for  adult  classes  or  for  recrea- 
tion and  social  gatherings,  it  could  also  be  a  centre  of 
hardly  less  value  for  the  whole  life  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

At  the  age  of  eleven,  or  twelve  at  latest,  all  those 
who  show  most  promise  of  the  kind  of  ability  that 
will  profit  from  a  more  specially  intellectual  training 
should  be  selected  to  pass  on  to  a  secondary  school. 
The  rest,  who  remain  in  the  elementary  school  till 
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fourteen,  being  those  of  slower  development,  will 
need  these  additional  years  for  more  practice  in  the 
use  of  intellectual  tools  (symbolised  by  the  three 
R's,  but  including,  as  has  already  been  urged,  some 
beginnings  of  experimental  science)  and  at  the  same 
time  for  more  of  the  manual  work  which  does  most 
to  develop  minds  of  this  type,  and  will  increase  at 
once  their  handiness  and  intelligence. 

After  fourteen,  for  the  majority  of  those  who 
have  passed  through  the  elementary  school,  the 
Thecontinua-  claims  of  wagc-eaming  will  intrude  on 
tion  School,  school  cducatiou.  But  we  must  still 
insist  on  part-time  attendance  at  school — at  the  very 
least  for  twelve  hours  a  week — and  this  in  the  day- 
time, when  the  boy  is  still  fresh  and  able  to  do  his 
best  work.  Whether  this  should  be  two  days  a 
week  or  some  mornings  and  some  afternoons,  or  at 
fixed  hours  each  day,  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  for 
the  least  inconvenience  to  the  school  and  the  em- 
ployer. What  is  material  is  the  total  amount  of 
attendance,  and  the  keenness  brought  to  it.  As 
the  practical  training  here  insisted  on  as  an  essential 
part  of  education  is,  to  a  large  extent,  given  at  this 
stage  by  the  work  done  out  of  school  hours,  these 
should  now  be  used,  first,  to  give  an  intellectual 
interest  and  background  to  the  work  in  question,  in 
order,  by  adding  to  the  skill  and  knowledge  it  requires, 
to  give  it  at  once  a  greater  practical  and  educational 
value  ;  and,  secondly,  to  widen  the  general  outlook 
apart  from  the  work  of  wage-earning,  to  develop 
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other  interests  and  faculties,  and  to  give  the  growing 
boy  and  girl  a  conception  of  the  meaning  and  duties 
of  citizenship. 

For  this  double  purpose,  therefore,  the  time 
available  should  be  divided,  part  given  to  a  special 
subject — a  matter  of  choice — connected  with  the 
work  done  outside  the  school,  and  part  to  a  more 
general  training.  The  first  would  in  most  cases 
probably  be  a  branch  of  science,  as  there  are  few 
kinds  of  work  that  do  not  require  some  special 
scientific  knowledge  ;  or  else  a  study  of  direct  com- 
mercial importance,  shorthand,  book-keeping,  com- 
mercial geography,  or  a  modem  language  ;  or  some 
branch  of  domestic  economy.  But,  whatever  the 
optional  course  selected,  at  least  half  the  class-time 
available  should  be  given  to  definitely  Uterary  study, 
the  reading  of  good — not  dull — books  in  order  to 
develop  interest  and  taste  in  hterature  and  history — 
which  last  must  include  \a  course  in  "  civics  " — and 
to  enlarging  the  means  of  self-expression  by  means  of 
written  composition,  drawing,  and  singing. 

For  those  whose  occupation  is  indoor  and  seden- 
tary, time  must  also  be  found  for  physical  training 
(which  should  include  an  outdoor  game  once  a  week) ; 
and,  for  all,  apart  from  the  hours  for  compulsory 
attendance,  arrangement  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
evenings  for  social  interests  and  recreation,  including 
occasional  lectures  and  entertainments,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  dancing  and  acting,  in  order  to  provide  an 
attractive  alternative  to  less  wholesome  amusements. 
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In  the  technical  school,  best  entered,  as  above 
suggested,  at  sixteen,  the  aim  should  also  be  two- 
The  Technieai  ^old :  to  make  at  once  a  skilled  workman 
sehooL  a,nd  a  good  citizen.*    Two- thirds  of  the 

time  should  probably  be  given  to  those  branches  of 
science  required,  in  laboratory  and  workshop,  the 
work  being  always  kept  in  close  connection  with  the 
local  industries.  In  country  districts  it  would 
take  the  form  of  an  agricultural  school,  with  much 
practical  experimental  work,  dealing  with  dairying, 
soils,  manures,  seeds,  pests,  etc.  In  both  there 
should  be  a  domestic  department  for  training  girls 
in  skilled  work  in  the  home  no  less  than  for  a  trade. 
And  in  all  alike  one-third  of  the  time  should  be  given 
to  literary  study  and  lessons  in  civics  (including 
economics),  and  to  some  recreative  art  like  singing. 


We  must  now  turn  to  the^other  side  of  the  national 
problem  in  education :  how  best  to  utilise  the  longer 

*  Whatcan  be  done  in  this  waywas  shownby  Dr.  Kirscliensteiner 
in  the  well-known  "  technical  continuation  schools  "  at  Munich, 
which  have  attracted  many  visitors  from  this  country.  (An 
account  of  this  work  is  given  in  Education  for  Citizenship,  by 
Dr.  G.  Kirschensteiner,  translated  by  A.  W.  Preston,  C.  G.  Harrap 
&  Co.) 

What  is  done  there  can  be  done,  and  better  done,  here,  if  we 
can  bring  to  the  task  the  same  thoroughness  of  organisation  and 
belief  in  the  value  of  science,  without  adopting  the  spirit  that  has 
long  permeated  German  educational  ideas  and  methods,  and 
shaped  the  German  mind  and  character  as  we  see  it  to-day. 
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time  available  for  the  more  able  children  from  the 
Secondary  elementary  school  apd  for  those  who, 
Edueation.  whether  specially  able  or  not,  can  afford  a 
longer  school  education,  and  in  many  cases  a  course 
of  professional  training  as  well,  at  the  University  or 
elsewhere.  This  is  the  problem  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, which,  even  if  it  is  not  concerned  with  anything 
like  the  same  numbers,  and  does  not  therefore 
directly  affect  to  the  same  extent  the  productive 
capacity  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  is  in  another 
way  of  even  greater  importance,  in  its  indirect  in- 
fluence on  these,  as  being  concerned  with  those  who 
will,  under  any  industrial  or  political  system,  be 
most  responsible  for  the  direction  of  industry  and 
the  shaping  and  administration  of  public  policy. 

The   Secondary   School    is   concerned   with   the 

years  from  eleven  or  twelve  to  eighteen.     Earlier 

than  this  must  come  a  period  of  ele- 

The  euller  '^  . 

•tag*  the  mentary  or  preparatory  education  which, 
*"°''  however  it  is  given,  should  not  differ  in 

any  essential  feature  from  that  already  outlined 
in  the  two  stages  of  the  elemsntary  school ;  except 
that,  in  many  cases,  there  will  be  opportunity  to 
learn,  either  at  school  or  in  the  nursery,  a  second 
language,  as  well  as  the  mother- tongue.  If  educa- 
tion is  thought  of  as  a  period  of  life-experience  rather 
than  as  a  particular  range  of  knowledge,  the  earlier 
part  of  this  experience  must  be  of  the  same  nature 
for  all  alike — the  development  of  the  common 
powers  of  body  and  mind,  the  training  of  the  senses, 
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the  mastery  of  the  elementary  tools  and  most  neces- 
sary means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  the  use  of  the 
instinctive  impulses  and  feelings  so  as  to  give  to 
each  activity  its  fullest  training  value  and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  social  conduct — to  whatever  special 
uses  all  this  may  afterwards  be  put.  A  preUminary 
training  as  wide  and  varied  as  this,  and  one  as  much 
in  accordance  with  all  that  we  yet  know  of  the 
"laws"  of  development — the  usual  course,  that  is, 
of  mental  growth  in  childhood,  if  not  distorted  by 
thwarting  circumstances  or  unwise  interference — 
should  be  equally  suitable  for  any  further  develop- 
ment whether  of  a  mainly  practical  or  a  mainly  intel- 
lectual character. 

If  it  is  to  be  the  latter,  the  decision  should  be  made, 
as  already  said,  by  the  age  of  eleven,  or  twelve  at 
The  Secondary  latest ;  by  which  age  it  should  be  possible 
entered'af  «  *^  j^^g^'  ^^  most  cascs,  at  any  rate,  whether 
or  12.  the  gain -both  to  nation  and  child  is  likely 

to  be  so  great  from  the  longer  and  wider  intellectual 
training  that  it  should  be  given,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
at  the  public  expense.  Of  those  who  can  afford  it 
at  their  own,  most  are  sufficiently  convinced  of  the 
value,  of  one  kind  or  another,  of  the  longer  time  at 
school,  to  wish  their  children  to  go  through  at  least 
some  years  of  secondary  education.  That  they 
would  feel  this  still  more  if  the  school  course  had  a 
more  practical  character  and  aim,  is  shown  by  the 
clamour  for  this  or  that  particular  change  that  has 
been  already  discussed.     In  either  case,  the  change 
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from  the  definitely  elementary  to  the  definitely 
secondary  stage  of  education  should  be  made  by 
the  age  of  tv/elve,^  if  full  use  is  to  be  made  of  this 
second  stage.  To  make  it  much  earlier  would,  in 
most  cases,  be  of  little  gain  in  the  long  run  to  the 
intellectual  development. 

Taking  the  years,  then,  from  twelve  to  eighteen, 

as  those  with  which  the  secondary  school  problem 

is  concerned,  the  first  thing  to  realise  is 

From  12  to  18  '  f,      . 

two  distinct  that  we  have  here  also  two  distmct  stages, 
stages.  j^  insist  on  all  doing,  up  to  eighteen,  the 

same  course  of  work,  whatever  their  individual 
differences  of  bent  and  the  needs  of  their  coming 
careers,  would  be  a  waste  of  much  time  and  effort, 

1  This  may  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  the  customary  age  for 
passing  from  the  preparatory  to  the  public  school.  That  is 
decided  by  other  considerations,  the  difficulties  of  having  boys 
together  of  such  different  ages,  and  of  arranging  a  school  system, 
in  matters  of  hours,  government,  and  so  forth,  equally  suitable 
for  all.  Despite  these  difficulties,  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
the  wisest  time  to  make  the  change  is,  as  at  present  is  usually 
the  case,  just  at  the  most  difficult  stage  of  a  boy's  growth,  and 
whether  they  might  not  be  better  met  by  separate  divisions,  with 
differences  of  organisation  and  treatment,  within  the  same  school. 
In  secondary  schools  of  other  types,  this  is  commonly  done. 
In  any  case,  the  nature  of  the  school  course  should  be  decided 
in  the  main  by  age,  even  if  the  change  of  schools  comes  in  the 
middle  of  the  course.  What  is  important  is  that  the  secondary 
school  course  should  not,  in  view  of  entrance  or  scholarship 
examination,  be  differentiated  from  the  elementary  course  too 
early  ;  and  similarly,  that  specialisation,  whether  in  classics  or 
other  subjects,  should  not  begin  on  entering  the  public  school  at 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  still  less,  in  preparation  for  it.  at  nine  on 
ten. 
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both  on  their  part  and  ours ;  and,  worst  of  all,  would 
fail  to  enlist  their  interests  and  ambitions  for  the 
fullest  development  of  their  powers.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  allow  of  specialisation  at  any  age, 
however  young,  would  not  only  tend  to  narrow 
development  on  other  sides,  but  would  involve  equal 
waste  of  effort  in  the  choice,  by  many,  through  in- 
experience, of  lines  of  work  for  which  they  had  no 
real  fitness ;  and,  even  where  the  choice  was  sound, 
would  often  lose  more  than  it  gained,  in  the  want  of 
a  broader  foundation  of  general  knowledge  and 
capacity.  As  was  said  in  speaking  of  the  technical 
school,  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  specialisa- 
tion of  any  kind  is  of  little  value  before  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Up  to  that  age  we  want  a  broadly  planned 
course  of  general  training,  with  few  or  no  individual 
differences  in  the  class-work,  though  with  abundant 
opportunities  for  such  differences  in  the  other 
activities  of  the  school-life,  in  order  to  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  whatever  line  of  special  work  may 
then  be  followed.  After  sixteen,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  best  work  will  then  be  done  if  more  time 
and  energy  is  allotted  to  the  subject,  or  rather 
group  of  subjects,  in  which  the  boy's  interest  is 
strongest  and  his  abiUty  most  marked,  or  which 
is  of  most  value  for  the  career  he  has  in  view. 

If,  then,  we  confine  ourselves  for  the  moment  to 
the  first  or  general  stage  of  secondary  education,  of 
what  (in  briefest  outline)  should  such  a  general 
course  consist,  if  it  is  to  serve  the  purpose  above  laid 
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down  ?  What,  in  other  words,  is  the  necessary 
minimum  that  we  must  try  to  teach  to  all  up  to 
the  age  of  sixteen,  in  order  to  ensure  to  them  at 
least  the  framework  of  "a  liberal  education/' 
leaving  them  free  to  fill  in  much  of  the  framework 
by  activities  of  their  own  choice  outside  the  regular 
curriculum,  and  to  complete,  later  on,  the  part 
most  needed  for  their  life-work  by  more  intensive 
study  along  narrower  lines  ?  For,  though  it  is  little 
good  planning  ideal  courses  that  take  no  account 
of  differing  capacities,  at  least  it  should  be  possible 
to  reach  some  agreement  as  to  what,  at  the  different 
stages  of  school  education,  should  be  put  within 
the  reach  of  those  who  can  go  through  them  all. 

Amidst  all  the  distracting  claims  of  rival  subjects, 
it  simplifies  the  problem  if  we  remember  that  teaching 
„^  „  has  two  things  to  do  :   to  bring  the  mind 

Theflrst,  a  °  °  , 

wide  general  of  the  learner  into  contact  both  with 
awaken*inter-  f<^cts  and  with  Other  mifids.  In  this  first 
estsanddis-      stage,  therefore)  the  obiect  should  be  to 

cover  powers.  it,  .,  , 

establish  as  many  contacts  as  possible — 
consistently  with  getting  a  real  grasp  of  each  subject 
that  is  begun — in  order  to  awaken  many  interests, 
and  to  give  the  best  chance  of  discovering  powers 
that  will  best  repay  a  fuller  and  more  intensive 
training. 

On  the  one  side — contact  with  the  facts  and 
Necessary  sub-  "  laws  "  of  uaturc — a  large  place  must  be 
jects  r'scienee.  given  to  scicuce,  at  first  in  a  quite  general 
form,    to  be  considered  rather  as  geography,  but 
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soon  narrowed  into  the  special  branches  that  alone 
allow  of  a  sufficiently  exact  and  thorough  course  of 
study.  But  even  then  there  should  still  be  no  con- 
finement to  one  branch  alone.  If  chemistry,  physics, 
and  biology  are  taken  in  successive  terms  (or  years) 
each  will  help  the  others,  and  a  better  foundation 
will  be  laid  for  a  more  thorough  later  study  of  one  of 
the  three,  if  that  is  the  line  then  chosen. 

With  science,  an  equal  place  must  be  given  to 
mathematics,  made  simpler  and  more  logical,  let 
us  hope,  before  long,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  metric  and  decimal  system  in  all  its 
practical  applications  ;  at  first  dealing  with  famiHar 
and  concrete  problems,  and  actual  measurements, 
but  of  special  value  as  leading  soon  to  a  more  abstract 
method  of  treatment. 

And,  thirdly,  the  contact  with  facts  must  include 

handwork  of  different  kinds,  especially  in  the  school 

garden  (a  necessary  part  of  the  study  of 

biology),  and  either  woodwork  (the  best 

of  trainings  in  itself,  as  well  as  an  introduction  to 

other  crafts)  or  the  domestic  arts. 

On  the  other  side — contact  with  other  minds — 
the  chief  place  will  be  given  to  language  :  our  own 
first,  with  some  study  of  grammar,  and 
abundant  composition  ;  and  one  or  more 
foreign  languages,  French  for  all,  and  Latin  for  those 
who  will  be  able  to  carry  it  on  for  at  least  four  years, 
and  are  hkely  to  go  on  to  further  studies  for  which 
it  will  furnish  a  sound  training. 
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And,  with  language,  some  knowledge  of  the 
literature  and  history  of  our  own  country,  the  more 
Literature  and  receut  as  Well  as  the  older,  taught  not  so 
history.  much  as  an  exercise  of  memory,  for  repro- 

duction in  examinations,  but  rather  to  arouse  a 
living  interest  in  the  past,  and  to  give  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  present. 

This  is,  of  course,  intended  only  to  suggest 
the  minimum  that  should  be  attempted  with 
all,  not  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  with  each. 
Differences  of  capacity  and  interest,  and  different 
rates  of  progress,  must  be  allowed  for.  Some  will 
„,,^  go  much  further  than  others  in  a  given 

With  some         °  *^ 

Individual  subjcct — mathematics,  for  example — and 
give  additional  time  to  it ;  while  others 
will  add  another  modern  language,  or  Greek,  if  their 
bent  lies  in  this  direction.  So  far  as  the  organisation 
of  the  school  work  allows,  such  differences  of  indi- 
vidual treatment  are  a  kain,  provided  that  no 
specialisation  in  one  subject  is  allowed,  at  this  stage, 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  And  in  addition  to  the 
regular  curriculum  here  outlined,  there  should  also 
be,  both  in  this  and  the  following  stage,  a  wide  choice 
of  free-time  occupations,  manual  and  intellectual, 
scientific  and  literary,  encouraged  as  voluntary 
pursuits,  in  order  to  give,  for  the  reason  above 
mentioned,  the  fullest  possible  scope  to  individual 
interests  as  well  as  insisting  on  a  certain  common 
stock  of  knowledge  and  experience. 

If  some  such  general  scheme  of  education,  common 
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to  the  great  majority,  is  carried  on  up  to  the  age  of 
sixteen,  after  that  age  can  safely  come  the 
stage :  special  building,  on  this  broad  foundation,  of 
unes  of  study,  ^^^^^^i  gtudies,  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual bent  and  capacity  and  circumstances.  Any- 
thing narrower  than  the  course  laid  down  up  to  this 
point  would  mean  a  narrowed  outlook  and  capacity, 
and  would  give  less  chance  of  discovering  the  Une  of 
greatest  promise.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  all 
can  be  expected  to  do  equally  well  in  all  the  subjects 
taken.  Most  will  show  marked  preferences  and  dis- 
abilities ;  and,  even  if  some  few  seem  able  to  do 
everything  with  equal  ease,  time  will  not  permit 
the  carrying  on  of  each  separate  study,  once  they 
reach  the  point  where  it  must  be  entered  more 
deeply.  In  the  last  stage,  therefore,  of  school 
education  there  must  be  possibility  of  choice  between 
several  main  lines  of  study.  A  classical  and^inodem 
side — especially  if  the  latter  is  regarded  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  those  who  .are  failures  a.t  classics — are 
not  enough. 

While  the  classical  course  is  reserved  for  those, 
the  minority,  who  will  evidently  gain  most  from  a 
At  least  four:  mainly  liuguistic  and  hterary  training. 
Classical,  and  are  going  on  to  the  "  learned  "  pro- 
tiflc,  and  fessions,  there  must  be  for  the  majority 
Technical.  ^^  j^^^^  three  alternatives  :  a  course  in 
which  modem  languages  take  the  place  of  classics, 
associated  with  studies  of  similarly  direct  bearing 
upon  commerce ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  two  lines  of 
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scientific  training,  the  one  in  pure  science  and 
mathematics,  the  other  in  various  branches  of 
science  applied  to  technical  ends.  Whether  several 
different  "  sides  "  are  possible  in  one  and  the  same 
school,  or  it  is  best  at  this  stage  to  have  a  complete 
differentiation  of  schools  into  technical,  scientific, 
classical,  and  commercial  is  a  question  that  can  only 
be  answered  by  experiment. 

To  combine  them  raises  obvious  difficulties  of 
organisation  :  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  great 
with  some  advantages  in  not  making,  even  at  this 
tohS^age"''  ^g®'  th^  differentiation  too  great,  the 
and  history,  more  as,  whatever  the  main  line  chosen, 
it  must  not,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  occupy  all  the 
working  hours ;  with  it  should  go  some  general  study 
of  history  and  literature  and  at  least  one  modern 
language,  which  might  still  be  taken  in  common. 

Such  a  use  of  the  last  years  of  school  keeps  in  view 
both  the  utilitarian  and  the\  ideal  aim,  each  of  which 
But  methods  is  needed  to  complete  the  other,  and  each, 
imJort^tTha!  aP^'^t  from  the  other,  incapable  of  com- 
subject  matter,  pletc  realisation.  The  wider  training  and 
outlook  makes  a  better  workman  and  a  better  man 
of  business ;  while,  without  some  knowledge  of 
modem  problems  and  needs,  the  scholar  is  apt  to 
become  a  dreamer  or  a  pedant.  But  it  is  not  only, 
of  course,  the  subjects  studied  that  narrow  or  widen 
the  outlook,  but  still  more  the  way  in  which  they 
are  taught.  If  the  aim  kept  constantly  in  view  is 
some  immediate  advantage — the  gaining  of  marks 
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in  class  or  in  some  coming  examination — and  if  the 
value  of  any  kind  of  work  is  judged  by  the  direct 
help  it  will  give  to  the  earning  of  an  income,  then  all 
subjects  will  be  equally  narrowing  in  their  influence. 
And  this,  it  can  never  be  too  much  insisted  on,  is, 
even  from  the  utilitarian  point  of  view,  to  maim 
if  not  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  education.  For  the 
sake  of  enabling  the  best  and  most  productive  work 
to  be  done,  no  less  than  for  the  sake  of  the  fullest 
mental  growth,  whatever  subject  is  taught,  the  main 
purpose  must  be  to  arouse  and  deepen  interest 
alike  in  the  world  of  things  and  the  world  of  thought, 
to  inspire  belief  in  the  value  of  knowledge  and  the 
vital  force  of  ideas,  and  to  teach  by  experience  the 
intellectual  deHght  of  exploration  and  discovery. 

But  in  considering  these  later  years  at   school 
the  question  naturally  arises  :  if  they  are  to  be  spent 

largely  in  special  work  which  is,  in  reahty, 
this  stage        the  first  stage  of  the  professional  training, 

does  not  this  really  belong  to  the  uni- 
versity course  rather  than  to  the  school  ?  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  confine  the  secondary  school  teach- 
ing to  the  general  course  normally  ending  at  sixteen, 
and  to  let  a  boy  go  on  to  the  University,  as  well  as 
to  the  technical  school,  at  that  age,  and  so  get 
through  his  professional  training  earlier  than  at 
present  ?  This  would  certainly  seem  a  more  logical 
arrangement,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  necessar- 
ily the  best.  Whether  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  University,  and  all  that  it  stands  for,  to  have 
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to  arrange  its  teaching,  and  its  general  supervision 
of  the  work  and  hfe  of  its  students,  to  suit  the  needs 
of  those,  presumably  the  majority,  entering  at  this 
age,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  doubtful  question. 
And,  though  the  school  organisation  would  be  greatly 
simplified  by  not  having  to  arrange  for  special  lines 
of  work,  both  the  work  and  life  of  the  school  would 
suffer  greatly  by  cutting  off  these  last  years  which 
are  the  goal  and  crown  of  effort,  and  which  also  give 
the  fullest  means  of  self-government.  Most  of  all 
would  such  a  change  be  harmful  in  the  interest  of 
the  individual.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
in  past  centuries,  when  mere  boys  were  sent  to  the 
University,  we  do  not  now  regard  them,  or  girls 
either,  as  fit,  in  body,  mind,  or  character,  at  sixteen, 
for  the  full  freedom  and  stimulus  of  the  strenuous 
life,  intellectual  and  social,  that  the  years  at  the 
University  ought  to  mean.  It  would  be  equally 
mistaken  to  apply  to  the  yniversity  the  organisa- 
tion and  methods  of  the  school,  or  to  shorten  the 
time  of  youth,  and  hasten  its  development  by  thrust- 
ing upon  boys  and  girls  the  full  responsibilities  of 
university  life  without  the  training  of  the  later  years 
at  school,  with  the  responsibilities  of  authority 
which  these  years  naturally  bring.  What  would 
seem  better,  therefore,  is  to  extend  the  school  course 
to  eighteen  for  all,  but  in  the  last  two  years  to  begin, 
as  above  outlined,  the  special  work  required  for  the 
professional  training,  and  so  to  relieve  the  University 
of  much  preliminary  work  which  usually  occupies 
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the  first  year  of  its  course.  The  full  university 
course  could  then  be  taken  in  three  years  instead  of 
four,  and  the  character  of  the  work  could  from  the 
first,  at  least  for  all  those  taking  an  honours  degree, 
be  more  advanced,  and  could  sooner  proceed  to 
some  kind  of  research,  or  to  the  practical  needs  of 
the  professional  training. 

To  enter  into  any  details  of  university  organisa- 
tion is  not  the  province  of  a  writer  whose  teaching 
experience  has  been  confined  to  the  school 
age  ;  but  to  those  who  take  the  view  of 
education  here  expressed  it  is  evident  that  the 
functions  of  the  University  are  not  merely  to  give 
lectures  and  hold  examinations,  but  to  give  its 
students  full  opportunity  for  a  technical  as  well  as 
a  theoretic  training,  to  set  them  to  all  kinds  of 
research,  "to  encourage  all  manner  of  interests  and 
activities  outside  the  line  of  special  study,  and  to 
give  them  the  freedom  of  collegiate  life — an  intel- 
lectual and  social  intercourse  which  at  its  best  is  the 
finest  part  of  university  education. 
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THE   INDIVIDUAL  ASPECT   OF   EDUCATION 


So  far  we  have  been  considering  education  mainly 
in  its  national  aspect — ^how  to  ensure,  in  the  first 
Not  only  ser-  place,  that  all  shall  get  at  least  sufficient 
Mnaiirto'be  educatiou,  and  the  sort  of  education,  to  fit 
considered.  them  to  be  uscful,  and,  in  some  degree,  in- 
telligent members  of  the  community ;  and,  secondly, 
that  those  who  have  greater  intellectual  ability 
shall  have  full  opportunity  to  train  and  use  it,  so 
that  each  may  contribute  to  the  national  welfare  the 
kind  of  service  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  But,  as 
it  has  already  been  said,  this  is  not  the  whole  question 
with  which  education  is  concerned.  We  have  to 
think  not  only  of  the  national  welfare,  and  the  way 
in  which  education  can  contribute  to  this,  but  also 
of  the  welfare  of  the  individual ;  not  only,  that  is, 
of  his  powers  of  useful  service,  but  also  of  the  effect 
upon  himself  of  their  use,  and  of  his  possibilities 
of  some  personal  satisfaction  in  his  work  and  in  his 
life.     For  education,  as  we  now  see,  is  concerned 
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with  the  development  of  the  whole  human  being, 
and  with  all  sides  of  life,  personal  as  well  as  social, 
and  spiritual  no  less  than  material.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  the  spirit  of  our  time,  Democracy, 
Humanity,  Christianity,  or  whatever  name  we 
call  it  by,  for  to  all  it  makes  a  different  appeal,  to 
some  political,  to  some  social,  to  some  religious  ; 
but  the  essential  thing  in  all  its  aspects  is  that  a 
human  being  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  merely  a 
cipher  in  a  grand  total,  or  as  a  "  hand  "  to  be  used  in 
industry,  or  as  a  brain  merely  to  be  set  to  direction 
or  discovery,  but  as  a  separate  personality,  with 
the  right  to  the  fullest  possible  development.  How 
best  to  aid  this  development,  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities and  means  and  the  stimulus  to  use  them, 
to  establish  habits,  to  awaken  motives  and  desires, 
and  inspire  ideals — this  is  the  individual  aspect  of 
education. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  opposition  between  these 
two  aims.  The  development  of  the  individual, 
The  two  aims  SO  far  as  is  possiblc,  into  a  large-hearted, 
not  opposed,  thoughtful,  mauy-sidcd  personality  is  in 
the  truest  sense  a  national  interest,  for  it  enriches 
the  whole  national  life.  One  has  only  to  think 
what  the  nation,  and  the  race,  gain  by  the  possession 
of  a  Shakespeare.  True,  he  owed  little  to  school- 
ing, and  no  system  of  education  can  produce  a 
Shakespeare  at  will,  any  more  than  a  man  by  taking 
thought  can  add  to  his  stature.  Yet  it  is  no  less  true 
that  only  by  taking  thought  can  we  assure  to  him 
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the  chance  of  reaching  his  full  stature,  instead  of 
being  stunted  by  neglect  and  unwholesome  condi- 
tions and  premature  labour ;  and  so,  too,  by  educa- 
tion only  can  we  ensure  that  he  may  be  at  least  a 
fellow  countryman,  an  inhabitant,  however  humble, 
of  the  world  in  which  Shakespeare  lives  and  moves, 
instead  of  a  dwarfed  and  blear-eyed  dweller  in  outer 
darkness.  And,  on  the  other  side,  the  appeal  to 
the  interests  and  motives,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  mental  habits  and  ideals,  that  constitute  the 
individual  aspect  of  education  were  implicit  in  the 
organisation  and  courses  of  work  already  outlined 
as  required  by  the  national  needs.  But  that  was 
only  the  framework,  the  machinery,  the  plan — im- 
portant as  providing  the  opportunities,  and  con- 
ditioning the  possibilities  of  experience,  that  are  the 
real  means  of  education.  More  important  still  is 
the  way  in  which  these  things  are  used.  Our  organisa- 
tion can  only,  as  it  wer^,  survey  the  ground,  map 
out  the  area  to  be  cultivated,  decide  upon  the  crops 
that  are  most  needed,  and  most  suitable  for  the 
various  kinds  of  soil,  furnish  the  implements  and 
power,  and  see  that  enough  seed  and  labour  is  avail- 
able. But  this  is  only  half  the  matter.  The  results 
will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  seed,  on  the  intel- 
ligence and  thoroughness  put  into  the  actual  work, 
the  human  element  that  is  always  in  the  end  the  most 
important  factor  in  any  skilled  occupation.  And, 
even  so,  the  statement  is  not  complete.  The  simile 
breaks  down,  as  all  similes  break  down  that  compare 
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the  child's  nature  to  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  to  write 
on,  or  soil  in  which  to  sow,  instead  of  the  living  tissue 
that  it  is  of  thought  and  feeling — full  of  seeds  (to 
resume  our  comparison)  besides  those  we  sow ;  not 
only  weeds  to  eradicate  by  patient  effort,  but  flowers 
and  fruits  and  harvests  finer  than  we  have  planned, 
that  we  can  only  help  to  grow,  sometimes  by  standing 
aside  and  clearing  away  part  of  our  intended  crop, 
and  be  thankful  for  the  gift. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  spirit  in  which  the  individual 
teacher  works,  the  aims  that  are  brought  into  the 
,^  ^  class-room  and  the  workshop  and  every 

The  human  ^  •' 

elemental!-  part  of  cducatiou,  that  are  even  more 
mpor  n.  important  than  those  that  went  to  the 
planning  of  the  system.  The  danger  of  any  system, 
however  admirably  planned,  is  that  it  will  become 
mechanical  by  being  mechanically  and  unintelli- 
gently — however  devotedly — worked.  It  is  useless 
to  tiiist  to  machinery  in  education,  as  we  have  done, 
far  too  much,  in  the  past.  The  only  hope  is  to  enlist 
living  human  forces  in  the  work,  and  to  keep  them 
living.  This  means  three  things.  First,  to  make  of 
education  a  profession  that  will  attract  those  who 
are  themselves  alive,  who  bring  thought,  sympathy, 
high  ideals  to  the  task,  instead  of  one  in  which  the 
conditions  are  too  often  hard,  unsatisfying,  deadening 
in  the  present  and  with  little  prospect  of  betterment 
in  the  future.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  payment, 
though  this  lies  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  starving 
of  the  teacher's  life. 
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It  is  also  a  question  of  satisfaction  in  the  work, 
of  conditions — numbers,  personal  interest,  amount 
Better  condi-  a-^d  nature  of  work  required,  equipment, 
uonsofwork.  metliods  insisted  on,  freedom  of  treat- 
ment both  of  the  subject  and  the  class,  and  so  forth — 
conditions  that  make  good  and  living  work  possible 
or  almost  impossible.  This  is  the  second  thing  that 
is  needed,  a  greater  freedom  of  experiment  and 
individual  method. 

And,  most  important  of  all,  are  the  aims  and  ideals 
set  before  those  who  take  part  in  the  work  of  educa- 
And  inspiring  tiou,  and  passcd  ou  in  turn  to  those  we 
ideals.  teach,   by   the  manner  of  our  teaching 

and  the  spirit  of  our  discipline  more  than  by  the 
subject  of  our  lessons  or  the  rules  we  lay  down.  To 
the  child  they  will  long  be  unconscious — to  try  and 
force  them  into  his  consciousness  would  only  make 
him  a  prig.  Perhaps  they  will  always  remain  so  ; 
they  can  be  none  the  less  powerful  for  becoming  a 
part  of  his  mental  world,  a  true  second  nature,  with- 
out being  analysed  or  understood.  To  the  teacher, 
too,  they  can  be  so  in  great  measure.  The  most 
inspiring  teachers  are  sometimes  those  who  act 
instinctively,  and  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  make 
plain,  even  to  themselves,  why  they  attach  so  much 
importance  to  doing  this  thing  or  that.  But  to  all 
of  us  at  times,  and  most  of  all  to  those  who  have  the 
planning  and  directing  of  a  course  of  education,  there 
must  be  conscious  ideals  that  we  wish  to  realise  in  our 
teaching  and  embody  in  the  general  life  of  the  school. 
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Of  these  the  things  that  do  most  to  determine  the 
outward  form  and  spirit  of  our  work  are,  first,  our 
general  conception  of  what  education  is,  and  is  to  do, 
and  then  the  ideals,  individual  and  national,  we 
associate  with  it. 

The  first  essential  for  the  teacher  is  the  realisation 
of  what  has  been  so  much  insisted  upon  in  these 
These  of  three  P^S^^'  ^^^^  education  is  not  an  external 
kinds :  (1)  a     thing,    a   writing   upon   blank   paper,    a 

sound  coneep-        ^         •  r       ■>  i  -i   •  •  •! 

tion  of  educB-  planting  of  selected  seed  m  receptive  soil, 
"*"•  but    an   inward   growth,    sustained    and 

stimulated  by  experiences  and  activities  of  many 
kinds,  the  response  to  the  whole  of  the  child's  sur- 
roundings. Instead,  therefore,  of  thinking  of  it  as 
formal  instruction  in  such  and  such  subjects,  we 
must  think  of  it  as  concerned  with  the  whole  range 
of  interests  and  powers,  feelings  and  motives,  that 
can  be  touched  not  only  by  the  lessons,  but  by  the 
whole  corporate  life  of  the  school.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  aim  of  teaching  is  not  simply  to  ensure 
the  possession,  for  production  when  called  upon, 
of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  or  automatic 
response  to  the  word  of  command,  but  to  awaken 
interests  and  motives,  to  give  the  desire  for  know- 
ledge and  the  consciousness  of  the  power  to  obtain 
it  and  to  use  it,  and  to  make  the  child  able  and  eager 
to  do  things  for  himself,  to  foUow  his  own  line,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  a  helpful  and  unselfish 
member,  first  of  the  school  community,  and  then  of 
the  larger  one  outside  the  school. 
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Then,  to  be  applied  to  this  general  conception 
of  the  work  of  education,  are  the  personal  ideals  of 
(2)  p«rsonai  intellectual  and  moral  honesty.  The  ut- 
utais.  most  sincerity  and  fairness  on  the  part 

of  the  teacher,  and  readiness  to  admit  ignorance  or 
mistakes  in  judgment,  are  no  less  necessary  than 
insistence  on  accuracy  and  honesty  in  all  that  is 
said  and  done  by  the  child.  This  is,  one  may  hope, 
so  obvious  that  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  it 
further.  They  are  ideals  that  can  be  upheld  both 
in  the  matter  and  manner  of  one's  work.  What- 
ever it  deals  with,  every  lesson  can  be  made  a  search 
for  truth,  and  every  part  of  the  day's  life  a  practical 
embodiment  of  justice  ;  and  also — for  this  too  should 
not  be  overlooked — a  revelation  of  beauty,  to  satisfy 
the  instinctive  craving  as  strong  in  human  nature, 
and  as  muchxa  means  of  spiritual  growth,  and  the 
unfolding  of  the  personality,  as  the  demand  for 
truth  and  justice. 

And  thirdly,  there  are  the  national  habits  and 
ideals  that  education  must  foster  and  utilise,  and 
(8)  National  do  its  utmost  to  Strengthen  where  they  are 
ideals.  weak.     In  physical  training,  for  example, 

there  are  considerable  differences  between  nation 
and  nation  as  to  the  degree  of  bodily  "  fitness  " 
that  each  takes  as  its  standard,  and  still  more  as  to 
the  conditions  that  each  regards  as  necessary  for 
attaining  it.  In  intellectual  training,  again,  while 
there  is,  at  least  among  the  industrial  nations,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  similar  conditions  of  life,  a  general 
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likeness  in  the  course  followed  by  each,  there  are  yet 
strongly  marked  differences  both  of  aim  and  method 
according  as  the  national  tendency  is  more  towards 
erudition  and  attention  to  detail,  or  towards  famili- 
arity with  ideas  and  their  logical  presentation,  or  as 
it  attaches  more  weight  to  mental  adaptability  and 
a  level  judgment.  But  it  is  in  the  training  of 
character,  as  is  only  natural  enough,  that  national 
differences  show  themselves  most  strongly.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  we  may  shape  our  system  of 
education  in  harmony  with  our  national  character 
and  ideals,  we  must  clearly  keep  in  view  the  elements 
in  this  character  that  we  most  want  to  strengthen, 
and  the  ideals  that  we  value  most.  What  these  are, 
the  war  has  made  plain  to  all. 


II 

Few  will  dispute  the  fact  that  this  war,  whatever 

national  jealousies  and  rivalries  have  led  up  to  it, 

„  ,    is  in  its  essence  (so  far  at  least  as  concerns 

The  two  ideals  ^ 

■tissue In  ourselves  and  our  chief  opponent)  a 
* '  *"*  struggle  between  two  strongly  contrasted 

national  ideals.  This  is  the  meaning  of  German 
insistence  on  the  superiority  of  their  "  Kultur " 
over  that  of  any  other  nation.  It  implies  an  out- 
look different  from  ours  alike  on  social  and  political 
problems  and  on  individual  and  national  well-being 
and  progress — in  short,  on  human  happiness  and  the 
quest    for   its    attainment ;    and    a    corresponding 
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difference  in  the  kind  of  education  that  produces  the 
national  outlook,  and  attempts  to  give  the  means  of 
reaUsing  it  in  practice.  These  differences  have  been 
set  forth  by  many  writers ;  but,  familiar  as  they  are, 
it  will  be  helpful  for  our  present  purpose  briefly  to 
outline  them  once  more — taking  each  in  its  most 
pronounced  form,  as  far  as  is  possible  without  re- 
sorting to  caricature — in  order  to  get  a  clearer  view 
of  the  kind  of  education  that  necessarily  underHes 
them. 

On  the  one  side  we  may  put  the  Prussian  spirit, 

summed  up  in  the  word  "  militarism."     By  this  is 

implied   something  more  than   the  pos- 

(1)  Militarism.  ^.  .         .  °  .  .   .        ^ 

session  of  an  mimense  and  powerful  army ; 
it  is  a  question,  not  merely  of  the  instrument  but 
rather  of  its  purpose  and  use — a  consideration 
which  taJces  much  of  the  force  out  of  their  counter- 
charge of  "  navalism."  This  militarist  spirit  in- 
volves the  complete  subordination  not  only  of  the 
individual  to  the  State — in  itself  a  fine  thing,  with 
its  ideals  of  discipline  and  devotion,  and  its  tri- 
umphs of  organisation — but  also  of  civil  to  military 
aims.  In  this  view  of  life,  citizens  are  first  of  all 
soldiers,  to  be  carefully  fostered  and  trained  to  serve, 
in  any  required  capacity,  the  interest  of  the  State  ; 
while  the  chief  function  of  the  State  is  war,  and 
its  chief  aim  the  power  and  aggrandisement  to  be 
obtained  thereby.  The  State  is  supreme — the  State  in 
practice  meaning  the  ruling  military  class.  Inferior 
classes  and  races  are  to  be  held  in  subordination, 
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drilled  by  education  into  the  same  outlook,  and  used 
as  tools  blindly  obeying  their  rulers  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  glorification  of  the  dominant  State. 

This  is  no  new  ideal,  though  it  has  seldom  been  so 

cleariy  seen,  at  least  in  a  civilised  nation,  or  so  openly 

avowed,   since  the  time  of  Sparta.     To 

The  results  .  ^ 

of  German  asscrt  that  it  is  the  conscious  ideal  of  the 
whole  German  nation  would  be  to  commit 
the  folly  stigmatised  by  Burke.  But  that  it  is  no 
unfair  and  partisan  statement  of  the  militarist  ideal 
is  shown  by  the  words  not  of  soldiers  only,  but  of 
statesmen  and  professors,  and  by  the  deeds  that  cry 
aloud  in  Belgium  and  in  France.  And  that  it  is 
accepted,  or  at  least  acquiesced  in,  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  is  the  result  of  a  century  of  education  directed 
with  extraordinary  success  to  two  main  ends  :  the 
first,  the  production  of  efficiency  in  the'  material 
side  of  life,  an  efficiency  based  on  carefully  trained 
intelligence,  painstaking  attention  to  details,  and 
scientific  knowledge  and  method ;  the  second,  the 
subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  service  of  the 
State,  as  conceived  by  the  directing  class,  by  means 
of  military  discipline  and  the  most  thorough  organisa- 
tion and  state  supervision  of  every  kind  of  activity. 
The  aim  would  seem  to  be  to  produce  so  many 
human  machines,  made  to  the  state-pattern,  highly 
efficient  and  well  cared  for,  each  fitted  to  do  the 
particular  work  required  ;  and  the  result  has  been  to 
make  a  nation  at  once  the  admiration  and  the  dread 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  industry  as  in  war. 
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The  characteristics  most  plainly  evident  as  the 
outcome  of  this  education,  in  those  who  undergo 
Effloiency  and  it,  are  their  great  practical  efficiency,  both 
docility.  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  in 

its  application  to  production  and  trade,  and  their 
submission  to  the  regulation  of  every  detail  of  their 
lives  ;  an  orderliness  and  a  docility  at  once  the  cause 
and  the  result  of  the  organisation  and  discipline  that 
they  regard  as  proof  of  their  natural  superiority. 

But  though  we  may  admire,  and  even  envy,  much 

in  this  efficiency  and  organisation,  still  more  striking 

,       in  our  eyes  are  the  shortcomings  in  their 

At  the  cost  of  ,  -^  .  .  ° 

inttiauveud  cducatioual  ideal  and  its  results.  To 
»ef-eonro.  ^^  -^  scems  to  put  knowledge  above 
character,  and  to  lead  to  the  following  of  a  pre- 
scribed course  rather  than  to  originality  and  indi- 
vidualHnitiative.  Machinery  carefully  planned  and 
scientifically  used  is  an  excellent  thing  ;  but  it  is 
the  "  man  behind  the  gun  "  that  matters  in  the  end. 
It  seems,  further,  rather  to  rely  upon  external  dis- 
cipline than  to  seek  to  develop  self-control  (as  is 
/shown,  for  instance,  by  the,  to  us,  extraordinary 
prevalence  of  public  notices  in  which  the  words 
verhoten,  polizei,  strafe,  appear)  ;  and  that  it  leads 
to  the  subordination  of  the  individual  conscience  as 
well  as  of  the  will  to  authority,  has  been  shown  again 
and  again  in  the  past  two  years  by  obedience  to 
orders,  and  exultation  in  acts,  that  have  revolted 
the  whole  civilised  world. 

When,  in  order  to  present  the  opposing  ideal  and 
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the  kind  of  education  that  sustains  it,  we  turn  to 
,.,  _  our  aims  and  methods,  we  are  at  once  faced 

(S)  Our  own 

luk  of  With  the  difficulty  of  comparing  a  system 

*"  "'  with   what   seems   a   chaos,    a   carefully 

planned  organisation  inspired  by  a  definite  purpose 
with  what  is  in  the  main  an  unconscious  growth. 
If  we  look  at  our  Empire,  we  see  a  loose  combination 
of  independent  units,  differing  largely  in  tradition, 
feeling,  outlook,  and  constitution,  bound  together 
by  sentiment  and  the  consciousness  of  a  common  his- 
tory, a  common  interest,  and  common  ideals,  rather 
than  by  any  bonds  of  statecraft  or  of  force.  And 
so  too  in  each  of  the  separate  parts  ;  there  is  little 
sign  of  complete  and  orderly  systematisation.  There 
is  rather  a  patchwork  of  traditions,  precedents,  local 
measures,  and  special  changes ;  with  no  universal 
code  or  constitution,  but  only  one  that  has  grown 
by  decisions  made  to  meet  emergencies.  It  is  the 
despair  of  the  logical  and  scientific  mind  ;  yet  it  is, 
no  less,  the  world's  admiration  and  envy,  for  some- 
how it  works,  not  with  the  regularity  of  a  machine,, 
perhaps,  but  with  the  adaptability  of  a  living 
growth. 

Our  instinct  has  always  been  for  the  minimum  of 
compulsion  and  state  control,  and  for  leaving  most 

things  to  private  enterprise  and  initiative. 

We  prefer  free  competition  to  paternal 
regulation,  and  demand  the  utmost  possible  personal 
freedom  ;  but  with  this  goes  the  instinct  and  tradi- 
tion of  voluntary  public  service,  and  the  habit  of 
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working   through   committees,    and   of   discussion 
leading  to  some  practical  compromise. 

From  this  comes  a  ready  toleration  and  respect 
for  differences  of   thought  and  practice,  a  willing- 
ness to  live  and  let  live  that  (accompanied 
by  the  desire  for  justice  for  all  that  is 
another  aspect  of  the  same  quality)  is  the  secret  of 
our  success  in  colonisation  and  native  rule. 

It  is  less  necessary  now  than  at  a  time  before 
events  had  shaken  us  out  of  our  self-complacency  and 
revealed  them  to  us  all,  to  emphasise  the 
defects  and  faults  of  such  a  system  and  of 
the  national  character  that  has  shaped  it.  But  if 
we  are  slow,  unimaginative,  hard  to  rouse,  distrustful 
of  guidance  and  contemptuous  of  ideas,  content  to 
trust  in  muddling  through  when  the  test  comes  rather 
than  in>  foresight  and  preparation,  these  very  faults 
show  the  same  ideal  of  freedom,  individualism, 
voluntary  effort — the  very  opposite  of  the  militarist 
ideal  which,  fighting  race  though  we  are,  is  abhorrent 
to  our  instincts  and  habits. 

And  this  ideal,  with  all  its  faults  and  virtues,  is 

mirrored  in  our  education,  with  its  lack  of  system  or 

,     , ,       definite  aim,  with  its  makeshift  and  waste- 

Refleeted  in 

onreduca-       ful  mcthods  and  neglect  of  much  that  is 
tionai  system,    ggggj^^jg^i^    ^j^j^   j^s    traditions   of   sport, 

comradeship,  and  personal  independence,    and  its 
preoccupation  with  conduct  rather  than  with  know- 
ledge. 
The    public-school     tradition  —  and    the    public 
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schools  are  our  most  characteristic  achievement  in 
Exempli-  education — has  always  been  to  put  prac- 
aed  by  the       ^^^^i  ablHty  and  self-reliance  above  the 

pablle-sehool  -^ 

tradition.  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  its  aim  to 
produce  the  tone  and  habit  of  thought  that  we 
associate  with  the  words  "  sportsman  "  and  "  gentle- 
man "  rather  than  the  student. 

Whatever  their  shortcomings,  they  claim  at  least 
to  be  the  training-ground  of  character.  And  in  the 
«8 strong  judgment  of  the  world  the  claim  is  justi- 
points.  fig(i^   and  the  product  marked  by  indi- 

viduality, and  by  the  faculty  for  leadership  and  self- 
government.  Goethe  commented  on  it  to  Ecker- 
mann  :  "  Whether  it  lies  in  the  race,  in  the  soil, 
in  the  free  political  constitution,  or  in  the  healthy 
tone  of  education,  certainly  the  English  appear  to 
have  certain  advantages  over  many  others."  And 
when  Eckermann  protested  that  he  would  not  call 
those  he  saw  in  Weimar  cleverer,  more  intelligent,  or 
better  at  heart  than  other  nations,  Goethe  replied  : 
"  T\xQ  secret  does  not  lie  in  those  things,  neither 
does  it  lie  in  birth  or  riches.  It  lies  in  the  courage 
which  they  have  to  be  that  for  which  nature  in- 
tended them — complete  men  "  ;  adding,  as  an  after- 
thought, "  that  they  are  also  sometimes  complete 
fools  I  readily  admit." 

For  with  the  line  qualities  of  our  public- school 
And  grave  tradition  go  correspondingly  grave  de- 
deiects.  fects  :  a  contented  ignorance,  which  is  apt 

to  put  sport  above  knowledge  and  above  efficiency  in 
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any  other  field ;  a  lack  of  insight  and  imagination 
that  cannot  readily  see  the  point  of  view  of  others, 
and  is  the  cause  of  our  insular  pride,  and,  together 
with  our  habit  of  being  guided  by  events  rather  than 
by  ideas  and  preconsidered  plans,  gives  rise  to  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy  so  often,  to  our  indignant 
astonishment,  brought  against  us  by  other  nations  ; 
and,  lastly,  a  limited  outlook  and  absorption  in 
narrow  aims  and  sympathies  that  are  apt  to  allow 
personal  or  class  interests  to  take  the  place  of  the 
larger  claims  of  the  national  welfare.  And  though 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  take  the  public  school  tradi- 
tion, with  its  great  virtues  and  defects,  as  typical 
of  the  whole  of  our  education,  it  has  certainly  helped 
to  colour  it,  and  shows  in  an  extreme  form  the  spirit 
that  underlies  it  all. 

Sucli,  then,  are  the  two  ideals,  the  militarist  spirit 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ideal  of  freedom  and  the 
In  nphoiding  fuUest  self-developmcnt  on  the  other,  that 
our  own  ideal,  g^j-g  ^^  dcath-grips  in  the  present  war.  For 
the  one  ideal  we,  and  all  the  democratic  Western 
nations,  are  resolved  to  make  any  sacrifice  sooner 
than  see  it  crushed  under  the  heel  of  militarism. 
But  though  in  war-time  we  see  most  clearl}^  of 
course,  the  evil  that  we  are  fighting  against,  we  can- 
not be  blind  to  what  is  good  in  it  too. 

If  we  loathe  the  machine-like  discipline  that 
demands  the  submission  even  of  conscience  to  its 
orders,  the  control  of  opinion  and  thought  so  complete 
that  it  can  get  anything  believed,  and  can  impress 
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the  acutest  mind  into  its  service,  and  the  application 
we  need  to  oi  scicnce  to  the  perfecting  of  diabolical 
adopt  some-      mcans    of    destruction,    yet   we    cannot 

thing  of  the  -^  ... 

other.  but   admit   the   devotion  such  disciplme 

shows,  the  social  organisation  in  which,  both  before 
the  war  and  now,  we  have  found  much  to  imitate,  and 
the  scientific  skill  and  thoroughness  that  make  the 
Germans  such  formidable  opponents  in  war  and 
rivals  in  industry,  and  which  we  have  now  to  acquire 
and  apply  in  many  directions  that  hitherto  we  have 
left  to  them. 

But  if  the  war  has  driven  home  the  conviction, 
dimly  realised  before,  that  we  must  find  means  of 
But  without  gaining  something  of  their  scientific  pre- 
isgoodln^*  cision  and  thoroughness  of  application, 
our  own.  and,  like  them,  be  much  more  insistent  on 
the  intellectual  side  of  education,  we  must  not,  in 
following  this  aim,  sacrifice  what  is  best  in  our  own. 
Rather  must  we,  while  seeing  more  clearly  the  faults 
and  shortcomings  of  our  educational  system,  and 
doing  our  utmost  to  supply  what  experience  has 
shown  to  be  wanting  in  it,  be  no  less  careful  to  retain 
and  intensify  all  that  we  recognise  in  it  as  good. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  make  the  comer-stones  of 
our  educational  building  ?  First,  surely,  as  being  the 
^,.     ,    ,      qualities  that  we  value  most  and  that  our 

Things  to  aim      M 

at :  (1)  indi-  education  must  do  everything  to  foster, 
initutive',  and  individuality  and  initiative,  to  be  encour- 
aeii-controi ;  ^ged  by  sufficient  variety  of  work  to  call 
out  the  interests  and  develop  the  powers  of  each 
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and  by  methods  of  teaching  that  leave  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  child's  own  activity  ;  and  self-rehance 
and  self-control,  to  be  trained  by  a  discipline  that 
involves  the  exercise  of  responsibility  and  a  real 
degree  of  self-government. 

And,  secondly,  what  has  hitherto  been  the  weakest 
point  in  our  education,  a  more  thorough  intellectual 
(2)  A  more  training,  whose  aim  shall  be  not  only  to 
scientific  or-  give  knowledge,  but  even  more  to  awaken 
Intellectual  thought  and  imagination,  and  instil  a 
training.  belief  in  the  value  of  ideas  ;  and  involving, 

besides  better  organisation,  the  application  in  every- 
thing with  which  education  has  to  do,  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  method,  instead  of  the  rule-of-thumb 
and  go-as-you-please  that  have  contented  us  hitherto. 

These  are  the  two  main  needs  of  which  we  must 
never  lose  sight,  and  to  which  we  must  give  equal 
weight  in  the  planning  and  working  of  our  educational 
system,  if  it  is  to  be  in  harmony  with  our  ideals  and 
instincts,  and  at  the  same  time,  while  strengthening 
what  is  best  in  our  national  character,  take  in  hand 
the  grave  defects  which  the  war  has  forced  more 
clearly  than  before  into  our  consciousness.  To  the 
first,  the  question  how  to  foster  originality  and 
initiative  by  our  teaching,  let  us  now  turn. 

Ill 

But  first  comes  the  question,  are  they  things  that 
can  be  taught  at  all,  and  not,  rather,  innate  qualities, 
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part  of  our  British  inheritance,  about  which  we  need 
,     not    trouble  ?     To    suppose   so    may  be 

Initiative  only  ^^  •' 

to  be  taugiit  flattering  to  our  pride ;  but  even  innate 
""  '*  quaHties  require  favourable  environment 
for  their  development,  andean  be  crushed  or  atrophied 
for  want  of  use,  or  else  encouraged  and  trained,  not 
so  much  by  any  direct  instruction,  but  rather  in- 
directly, by  the  variety  and  scope  of  the  curriculum 
and  whole  school-life  and  by  the  personality  and 
method  of  the  teacher.  It  is  the  school-Ufe  and  work 
that  form  the  environment,  and  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity, for  the  development  of  these  qualities  ;  and 
the  most  important  part  of  the  environment  is  the 
personal  influence  exerted  by  teachers  and  com- 
panions, and  the  incentives  consciously  brought  to  bear 
on  the  child  or  unconsciously  supplied  by  example. 
No  excellence  of  organisation  will  ensure  the  right 
personality  in  the  teacher,  but  at  least  it  can  ensure 
that  it  is  not  overweighted  and  deadened  by  mere 
mechanical  routine.  There  are  plenty  of  bom 
teachers,  and  plenty  more  who,  given  the  right 
conditions,  can  become  good  teachers. 

What,  then,  are  the  conditions  in  the  class-work, 
in  out-of-class  activities,  and  in  the  general  lines  of 
Under  wiiat  school  life  and  government,  under  which 
conditions  ?  ^g  j^ay  look  for  iudividuaUty  and  initia- 
tive to  be  encouraged  ? 

In   the   class-work,   first   of  all,   there  must  be 
sufficient  variety  of  work  to  ensure,  in  the  earlier 
stages,  the  discovery  and  encouragement  of  whatever 
G  8i 
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powers  a  child  may  possess,  and,  in  the  later,  a 
(1)  variaty  ot  Considerable  range  of  choice  in  accordance 
work.  with   the   natural  bent   thus  discovered 

and  the  requirements  of  the  career  to  be  adopted. 
With  this  object,  the  range  of  interests  evoked,  and 
of  skill,  manual  and  intellectual,  for  which  oppor- 
tunity is  given,  must  be  as  wide  as  is  compatible 
with  sound  teaching,  and  possible  under  the  given 
conditions  of  the  school.  Just  as,  for  example,  in 
the  early  teaching  of  science  there  should  be  no  limi- 
tation to  botany  or  chemistry  or  heat  or  mechanics, 
but  merely  a  study  of  the  familiar  things  and  happen- 
ings in  the  child's  immediate  surroundings,  leading 
only  gradually  to  the  specialised  investigation  of  one 
or  more  kinds  of  phenomena  as  his  growing  interests 
and  needs  irvay  suggest ;  so,  in  the  wider  range  of 
subject  matter  dealt  with  at  school,  there  should 
be  at  first  no  attempt  to  restrict  his  activities  to  two 
or  three  branches  of  knowledge,  however  useful, 
or  to  keep  them  too  rigidly  separated  from  one 
another.  There  are  no  hard  and- fast  boundaries 
between  literature,  history,  and  geography,  or 
between  geography  and  science ;  drawing,  like 
composition,  oral  or  written,  can  form  a  part  of 
almost  any  lesson  given  ;  and  mathematics  can 
utilise  and  help  many  other  subjects,  and  should 
largely  grow  (as  is  true  of  science  also)  out  of  the 
needs  of  practical  work. 

And  if  there  is  not  time  in  the  class  time-table 
for  all  we  want  to  do — as  will  certainly  be  the  case 
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in  the  next  stage,  when  this  general  quest  of  know- 
ledge and  exploration  of  the  child's  sur- 

Wlth  some  °      ,  ^ 

poisibiuty  of  roundings  (including  the  tales  we  tell  him 
' " "'  of  the  past  and  of  other  places  and  people) 

begin  to  sort  themselves  out  into  differenf  "subjects/' 
to  be  investigated  each  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as 
for  their  bearing  on  one  another — something  must  be 
left  to  voluntary  effort,  still  with  as  much  choice  as 
possible  in  order  to  satisfy  the  child's  special  interests 
and  bent,  encouraged  and  directed  by  the  school 
teachers,  even  if  not  figuring  on  the  formal  school 
curriculum. 

There  must  be  no  early  specialisation,  whether 
dictated  by  the  supposed  needs  of  wage-earning  or 
snd  no  e«riy  of  later  liucs  of  study.  For  both  alike  the 
ipeeiaiisation.  ^^gg^  preparation  is  a  wide  range  of  intel- 
ligent interest,  and  a  broad  foundation  of  general 
knowledge.  Neither  in  technical  training  nor  in  any 
course  of  professional  study,  it  has  been  urged  above, 
can  a  beginning  be  usefully  made  before  the  age  of 
sixteen  ;  and  even  the  special  course,  whatever  it 
may  be,  must  not  be  all ;  for  to  narrow  the  range  of 
intellectual  interests  too  closely  to  utilitarian  aims  is 
not  only  to  starve  development  on  other  sides,  but 
also  to  hinder  the  full  growth  of  those  very  interests, 
and  so  to  lower  the  standard  of  attainment. 

And  if  the  development  of  individuality,  to  a  large 
(2)  Method  oi  cxteut,  depends  on  a  sufficient  variety  of 
rosearoh.  work  and  range  of  choice  to  permit  of  the 
discovery  of  the  natural  bent,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
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to  satisfy  it  when  discovered,  so  also  does  the  develop- 
ment of  initiative  depend,  and  to  a  still  greater  de- 
gree, on  the  method  of  teaching  employed.  What 
is  wanted  in  the  study  of  every  subject  is  a  constant 
sense  of  coloration  and  discovery.  From  the 
educational,  as  distinct  from  the  merely  utilitarian, 
point  of  view,  this  is  the  main  value  of  science,  that 
it  provides  a  field  in  which  the  child  can,  with  some 
help  and  suggestion  from  the  teacher,  find  out 
much,  if  not  everything,  for  himself,  following  from  thi3 
first,  on  however  humble  a  scale,  methods  of  research. 
But  while  this  is  true  in  an  exceptional  degree  of 
science,  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  suppose  that  similar 
methods  cannot  be  used  in  other  subjects  of  study 
also.  Mathematics,  taught  in  this  way,  can  do 
almost  as  much  as  science  to  train  the  habit  of  inquiry, 
and  to  give  the  delight  of  discovery  for  oneself.  Books 
also  can  be  read,  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to 
preclude  inquiry  by  supplying  unwanted  informa- 
tion, and  to  crush  personal  judgment  under  the 
weight  of  authority,  but  to  furnish  a  means  of  finding 
answers  to  questions  arising  from  previous  knowledge 
and  interests  already  aroused,  and  of  correcting  and 
enlarging  hasty  conclusions  and  opinions  based  on 
insufficient  evidence.  Treated  in  this  way,  every 
lesson  that  is  given  can  be  made  a  means  of  encourag- 
ing initiative  and  training  the  individual  judgment, 
with  results  extending  far  beyond  the  particular  piece 
of  knowledge  acquired. 

And  here  again  is  strong  reason  for  making  hand- 
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work  an  essential  part  of  education  at  every  stage. 
To  the  great  maiority  of  children  it  brings, 

(3)  Handwork.  ,°  ,  .  ,  ,  -, 

more  than  anything  else  that  they  are  set 
to  do,  an  opportunity  of  creative  and  constructive 
effort  that  makes  direct  appeal  to  their  interests,  and 
gives  free  scope  for  their  individuality,  and  also  a 
means  of  self-correction ;  for  here  error  or  careless- 
ness is  speedily  shown  up,  not  by  the  word  of  the 
teacher,  but  by  visible  proof.  For  a  people  who 
pride  ourselves  on  being  eminently  practical,  who 
have  little  interest  in  theory  for  its  own  sake,  and 
whose  first  question  about  anything  novel  is  always 
"  Does  it  work  ?  "  it  is  strange  that,  in  our  scheme 
of  education,  we  do  not  give  a  far  larger  place  to  the 
kind  of  work  that  is  most  in  accord  with  this  habit  of 
mind,  and  that  gives  exactly  the  training  to  which, 
in  other  things,  we  rightly  attach  the  greatest  value. 
But  it  is  not  only  in  the  class-work  that  school 
can  do  much  to  train  the  qualities  that  we  are  con- 
sidering. There  is  little  need  to  insist 
on  the  value  of  games,  not  merely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  health  and  physical  training, 
but  also  from  that  of  personal  initiative,  self-reliance, 
and  self-control.  But,  while  in  the  elementary  school, 
and  some  types  of  secondary  school,  the  importance 
of  games  needs  emphasising,  in  others,  of  the  public- 
school  type,  the  danger  is  rather  that  they  are  made 
of  too  much  importance ;  and,  out  of  the  excessive 
time  devoted  to  them,  opportunity  might  well  be 
found  for  other  forms  of  healthy  training  by  various 
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kinds  of  outdoor  work,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
outdoor  interests,  natural  history  and  the  like,  which 
all  help  in  the  development  of  individuality. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overrate,  from  this  point 
of  view,  the  value  of  the  Scout  movement,  which 
_,  contributes,  in  a  form  that  appeals  to  all 
healthy  boys  and  girls,  an  essential  element 
to  the  training  alike  of  body,  mind,  and  character,  on 
the  side  on  w^hich  at  present  our  ordinary  school 
training  is  weakest.  When  we  have  a  wider  and 
juster  view  of  education,  we  shall  incorporate  at 
least  some  part  of  what  is  included  in  the  term 
"scouting"  in  our  educational  system,  both  for  its 
own  sake  and  as  the  best  preparation  for  a  demo- 
cratic scheme  of  national  defence. 

Nor  should  all  the  indoor  activities  that  are  pos- 
sible in  the  school  in  other  than  class-hours — in- 
(6)  Voluntary  cluding  not  Only  the  voluntary  pursuit 
pursuits.  Qf  various  arts  and  crafts  already  sug- 

gested, but  also  musical  and  literary  clubs,  debates, 
the  acting  of  scenes  and  plays,  and  so  forth — be 
looked  upon  as  no  concern  of  serious  education,  or  as 
possible  only  in  the  boarding-school  of  an  expensive 
type.  What  is  possible  in  this  way  depends  on  the 
vigour  and  enthusiasm  of  the  school  authorities.' 
But  it  implies,  of  course,  a  changed  conception  of 
the  teacher's  function,  an4  of  the  conditions  under 

*  How  much  can  be  done  in  the  ordinary  day  school  in  the  way 
of  optional  subjects  and  out-of-class  interests  is  shown  in  the 
'  Qary  "  systepi  mentioned  above  (p.  24). 
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which  he  can  be  expected  to  do  his  best  "vork.  One 
exhausted  by  long  class-hours  and  by  dealing  with 
enormous  classes  plainly  cannot  undertake  anything 
else.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  most  needed  changes  in 
our  idea  of  education,  to  realise  that  variety  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  taught, 
and  personal  rather  than  mechanical  means  of 
teaching,  are  necessary  conditions  of  work  that  is  to 
be  educational  in  the  fullest  sense  ? 

We  must  realise,  in  fact,  that  education  is  not  a 
matter  of  the  class-room  only,  but  of  the  whole 
(7)  Variety  in  school-lifc.  If  individuality  is  our  aim, 
the  schooi-ufe.  ^g  shall  uot  iusist  on  outward  uniformity 
more  than  the  very  conditions  of  school-life  compel. 
Both  in  work  and  play,  as  in  matters  of  clothing, 
for  instance,  we  shall  do  well  to  allow  a  certain 
amount  of  choice  within  certain  definite  limits. 
Unity  in  difference  should  be  our  ideal,  rather  than 
uniformity  ;  and  a  mutual  toleration  of  differences, 
from  small  things  up  to  matters  of  politics  and 
religion,  that  regards  the  personality  beneath  as  of 
more  moment  than  external  labels,  and  looks  not 
so  much  to  opinions  as  to  their  outcome  in  acts. 
Rules,  and  punishments  for  the  breach  of  them, 
there  must  of  course  be  ;  but  we  shall  not  trust  to 
these  alone,  but  appeal  to  loyalty  and  pride  in  good 
work,  to  comradeship  and  the  desire  to  help,  more 
than  to  fear. 

And  we  shall  do  our  utmost  to  ensure  that  there 
is    real    self-government,    to    the    utmost    degree 
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possible  at  the  given  stage  of  growth.  Some  re- 
(8)  Self-govern-  sponsibility  can  be  given  to  and  expected 
ment.  from  each,  from  the  very  first,  increasing 

with  growth  and  position  in  the  school.  Self- 
government  by  means  of  "  prefects,"  "  Sixth,"  or 
by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  has  long  been, 
and  deservedly,  the  pride  of  our  public  schools, 
and  from  them  has  been  extended  to  others.  Is  it 
not  capable  of  still  further  extension  ?  Self-govern- 
ment is  an  inseparable  part  of  our  political  ideal, 
and  the  capacity  for  it  of  our  conception  of  the 
national  character.  It  must,  therefore,  form  a  part 
also  of  our  educational  ideal  and  practice  ;  not 
necessarily  (bnly  in  the  form  of  the  traditional  prefect 
system,  with  its  invaluable  training  of  leaders. 
This,  enlarged  by  some  system  of  elected  officers  for 
minor  matters  of  discipline  and  organisation,  and 
of  a  "  School  Parliament  "  to  which  many  matters 
affecting  the  whole  school  community  can  be  sub- 
mitted, and  which  can  have  a  share  in  making  at  least 
some  of  its  rules,  would  give  a  no  less  valuable  train- 
ing for  any  real  practice  of  democracy.  - 

IV 

Closely  connected  with  the  training  of  initiative 
by  means  of  much  freedom  and  self-government 
Discipune:  ot  is  the  whole  question  of  discipline  in  the 
different  kinds,  gchool.  Discipline  is  an  essential  part 
of  education  ;  without  it  any  kind  of  common  e^ort 
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and  common  life  is  impossible,  and  it  is  equally 
necessary  for  the  development  of  individual  char- 
acter. But  there  are  different  kinds  of  discipline, 
aiming  at  different  ideals  and  obtained  by  different 
means  ;  and,  in  order  to  choose  between  them,  we 
must  decide  which  kind  is  best  suited  to  our  main 
educational  purpose  and  to  the  stage  of  growth 
with  which  we  are  dealing. 

Unhesitating  obedience  to  commands,  and  the 
subordination  of  the  individual  will  to  the  service 
of  the  whole,  are  admirable  things,  and  at  first  sight 
it  may  seem  that  we  cannot  have  too  much  of  them, 
whether  in  camp  or  class-room  or  nation.  We  can- 
not but  admire  them  wherever  they  are  conspicuous, 
in  modem  Germany  as  in  ancient  Sparta.  But 
when  we  look  closer,  it  would  seem  to  be  mechanical 
service  that  is  aimed  at  rather  than  the  training  of 
character.  As  said  above,  their  ideal  is  a  discipline 
so  complete  and  so  rigidly  enforced  that  not  only  the 
soldier  has  no  will  of  his  own,  acting  with  the  same 
certainty  and  instant  response  to  direction  as  a 
machine,  but  even  the  civilian  recognises  himself 
as  under  a  hardly  less  rigid  and  all-embracing  direc- 
tion of  the  State,  to  whose  commands  he  submits 
will  and  reason,  doing  what  he  is  told  to  do,  and 
thinking  what  he  is  told  to  think.  This  is  the 
military  ideal  of  discipline,  founded  on  the  needs 
The  military  of  times  of  extreme  danger,  enforced  by 
Ideal.  3^  severity  recognised  as  necessary  at  such 

times,  then  made  the  model  for  other  times  as 
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well,  and  upheld  as  the  simplest  and  most  efficient 
form  of  government,  whether  in  army  or  state  or 
school. 

Opposed  to  this  is  the  democratic  idea  of  govern- 
ment, in  which  obedience  is  not  due  to  the  will  of 
Thedemocratie  ^^Y  individual,  uor  dependent  on  fear  of 
ideal.  penalties,  but  is  given  to  the  representa- 

tive of  the  common  will,  and  dependent  ultimately 
on  the  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  course 
proposed  as  the  considered  judgment  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  community.  To  this  ideal,  discipline 
is  rather  self-imposed,  a  voluntary  submission  to 
^hat  is  recognised  as  a  common  need  and  helpful 
to  the  common  aim,  than  something  imposed  and 
enforced  from  above  for  the  convenience  of  those  in 
command.  The  outward  results,  in  instant  obedience 
and  complete  subordination  of  self,  may  seem  to  be 
the  same,  but  there  is  a  world  of  difference  in  the 
spirit  that  prompts  them — a  difference  that,  in  the 
end,  will  alfect  the  finer  quality  of  the  discipline, 
according  as  it  is  unreasoning  and  mechanical,  or 
the  outcome  of  conviction  and  enlisted  feeling ;  and 
will  no  less  certainly  affect  the  claims  that  are  made 
on  it  by  those  in  authority,  and  the  ends  to  which 
it  is  directed.  There  can  be,  one  would  think,  little 
question  which  is  the  finer  ideal ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  voluntary  discipline  of  intelligent  co  operation 
is  far  more  difficult  to  reach,  and  maintain,  than  the 
discipline  of  compulsion  by  the  stronger,  for  it 
implies  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  pf  social 
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development  among  the  rank  and  file  as  well  as 
among  the  leaders.  Where  this,  for  whatever 
reason,  is  lacking,  the  other  kind  of  discipline  has 
its  place,  though  only,  if  we  are  wise,  as  a  stage  of 
development,  leading  to  the  finer  ideal.  Discipline 
of  the  one  kind  or  the  other  there  must  be  in  every 
school ;  which  it  will  be.  depends  on  how  we  set  out 
to  obtain  it. 

The  one  way — the  instinctive  way — is  by  repres- 
sion. The  child's  natural  desire  is  for  activity 
Discipline  ob-  of  all  kiuds.  But  bodily  activity  un- 
prewionnwuniy  Controlled  mcaus  restlessness,  noise,  dis- 
destructive.  traction  of  attention  ;  and,  as  these  makie 
teaching  difficult,  as  well  as  being  wearisome  to  the 
teacher,  we  feel  bound,  on  educational  grounds  as 
well  as  for  our  own  ease,  to  repress  them  by  any 
and  every  means.  So,  too,  with  the  child's  mental 
activity  :  uncontrolled,  it  means  the  endless  ques- 
tions of  curiosity,  or  unwise  or  disastrous  experi- 
ments. Therefore  we  feel  that  this  also,  like  the 
other,  must  be  repressed.  And,  as  repression  means 
an  opposition  of  wills,  we  set  ourselves  to  weaken  the 
child's  will  into  a  ready  submission  to  ours.  This 
is  the  instinctive  method  of  discipline,  and,  like 
other  instincts  that  belong  to  a  stage  we  have  out- 
grown, is  almost  wholly  harmful.  The  discipline 
that  aims  merely  at  repressing  the  child's  will,  the 
more  it  succeeds  the  more  destructive  it  is,  for  it 
destroys  possibilities  of  good  far  more  than  of  bad. 
Nor  is  its  harm  undone  by  kindness  and  care,  for 
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these  may  only  make  the  child  more  unconsciously 
dependent  and  unable  to  stand  alone. 

Instead  of  repressing  activity  we  must  encourage 
it  in  all  possible  ways,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  within 
Activity  to  be  definite  bounds  and  under  proper  control, 
encouraged      ^j^^   instead   of   trying   to   weaken   the 

and  con-  -^      '-' 

troued.  child's  wiU,  we  must  enlist  it  in  the  service 

of  controlled  activity.  This  is  the  secret  of  Dr. 
Montessori's  success  with  little  children,  so  amazing 
to  those  who  distrust  any  kind  of  freedom  in  the 
school.  Activity  of  body  and  mind,  with  intense 
concentration  of  will  on  the  matter  in  hand,  con- 
troUed^y  the  sense  of  co-operation  and  comrade- 
ship which  the  teacher  does  everything  to  evoke  and 
make  conscious — these  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
Montessori  school ;  and  with  these  there  is  little 
place,  as  there  is  little  need,  for  repressive  dis- 
cipline. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  same 
methods  can  be  followed  at  every  stage  of  growth  ; 
but,  whatever  modifications  they  may  need  in  suc- 
ceeding stages,  the  principle  remains  true  that  it  is 
by  utilising  the  active  impulses,  and  by  enlisting  the 
will  in  co-operation  for  a  common  purpose,  keenly 
felt,  that  the  real  discipline,  the  discipline  of  free- 
will and  self-control,  is  to  be  attained.  If  this  is 
what  we  desire,  we  shall  trust  less  to  rules  and 
regimentation  and  external  authority,  easier  though 
it  is  to  get  one's  way  by  directing,  insisting, 
punishing — or  at  least  seem  to  get  one's  way,  for 
discipline    so   maintained   is   an   unreal   thing.     It 
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can  only  produce  machines,  if  not  hypocrites  or 
rebels. 

We  shall  seek  rather  to  form  habits  of  service  and 
responsibility  through  devotion  to  the  community, 
Discipune  that  ^r  Smaller  groups,  in  which  the  child  is 
is  the  out-  placed,  and  so  to  develop  the  sense  of 
radeship  and  fellowship  which  is  the  foundation  of 
**"'"'^*  patriotism    and    good    citizenship.     Just 

as  the  old  discipline,  half  pipe-clay  and  half  bru- 
tality, is  being  changed  into  something  finer  and 
more  intelligent  in  our  new  armies,  the  outcome  of 
toils  and  dangers  shared  and  of  the  consciousness  of 
a  common  purpose,  so  too  in  our  schools  we  want 
a  discipline  based  on  a  sense  of  fellowship  and  the 
service  of  the  community. 

Not  that  this  will  make  it  possible  to  dispense 

altogether  with  the  formal  discipUne  of  rules  and 

punishment  for  their  disregard.     In  any 

Need  ot  rules.     ^  .  i 

community  there  must  be  a  code  of  rules  : 
the  decencies  and  courtesies  of  life,  and  the  neces- 
sary "  rules  of  the  road  "  must  be  observed  and 
enforced. 

But  our  object  should  be  to  make  plain  the 
reason  and  need  of  such  a  code,  whether  in  the  class- 
Based  on  gen-  room,  as  a  means  of  getting  good  work 
erai  assent.  doue,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  school 
life,  and  to  estabhsh  it  on  the  general  assent ;  and, 
when  modification  is  necessary,  to  discuss  the 
matter,  if  possible,  with  those  concerned,  so  as  to 
make  plain  the  main  reasons  for  the  change. 
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Rules  thus  agreed  to  and  understood  are  better 
kept ;  and  this  is  part  of  the  training  in  self-govern- 
ment, that  is  not  the  least  important  part 

Training  in  .  ,  ^  *■ 

seu-govern-  of  education.  What  it  can  do  for  those 
"*"**  whom  repression  merely  hardens,  has  been 

shown  in  the  "  George  Junior  Republics,"  in  which 
incipient  criminals  become,  through  self-government, 
law-abiding  citizens.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  what 
will  transform  them  is  without  value  for  the  normal 
child  ?  To  understand  the  rules  under  which  one 
lives,  and  have  some  share  in  the  making  as  well 
as  in  the  keeping  of  them,  is  as  necessary  as  to  have 
some  interest  in  one's  work,  and  some  choice  (how- 
ever small)  in  the  line  to  be  followed.  Nor  need 
this  mean  making  things  too  easy  ;  difficulties  and 
uninteresting  duties  there  are  in  any  training^,  hard 
knocks  in  games,  hard  spade-work  in  any  branch  of 
study.  We  need  something  Spartan  to  teach  self- 
mastery,  and  this  we  shall  welcome  and  uphold  as 
matter  for  cheerful  acceptance  ;  but  not  formality 
that  means  repression  of  vital  impulse,  rules  con- 
formed to  only  in  the  presence  of  authority,  the  dis- 
cipline that  makes  no  appeal  to  reason  or  conscience, 
but  only  requires  mechanical  obedience,  making,  in 
Goethe  s  phrase,  machines  in  which  sits  a  devil — 
a  devil  ready  to  break  out  as  soon  as  the  external 
guidance  is  removed.  Instead  of  this,  our  ideal  must 
be  one  of  individual  initiative  and  self-control, 
exerted  for  a  purpose  understood  and  desired.  It  is 
slower  and  harder  to  get  than  the  other.     It  depends, 
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like  so  much  else  in  education,  on  the  spirit  of  our 
teaching  rather  than  on  outward  rules.  But  it  is 
by  this  spirit  that  the  future  will  be  shaped. 


Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  how  we  may 
hope,  through  our  system  of  education,  to  develop 

the  quahties  of  initiative,  self-reUance,  and 
points  in  our  self-coutrol,  that  we  regard  as  among  the 
aver3ion°rom  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  national  characteristics.  This 
inteiiectnai       has   always  been   the   strongest   side   of 

English  education,  and  we  are  not  likely 
to  under -estimate  the  importance  either  of  character- 
training  or  of  the  means  of  discovering  and  utiUs- 
ing  practical  abilit3^  Our  blind  spot  is  more  likely 
to  be  in  the  smaller  value  we  are  apt  to  set  on 
knowledge  and  ideas  as  guides  to  action,  and  our 
aversion,  innate  or  acquired  through  defects  of 
education,  from  intellectual  efforts  and  intellectual 
interests.  Of  this,  and  the  way  to  meet  it,  there 
is  no  need  to  say  more,  for  in  the  whole  course  that 
has  here  been  outlined-^even  when  utilitarian  re- 
quirements and  the  need  of  a  practical  training  are 
most  strongly  insisted  upon — the  aim  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  first-hand  knowledge,  the  development  and 
training,  in  a  wide  range  of  interests,  of  the  mental 
powers,  and  the  recognition,  through  experience,  of 
the  need  and  value  of  knowledge,  scientific  method, 
and  intellectual  effort,  in  any  practical  work.     The 
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rest  depends  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  encouragement  and  honour  given  to  them 
as  pubUc  servants  engaged  in  a  work  of  the  utmost 
national  importance  ;  and  upon  the  extent  to  which 
industry  and  business  and  the  school  and  University 
can  be  brought  into  co-operation,  instead  of  urging 
rival  claims  and  following  contrary  ideals. 

Closely  connected  with  this  intellectual  apathy, 
our  national  training  has  also  suffered  from  neglect 
.  ,     ...  of  the  imagination  and  the  feelings,  and 

And  neglect  of  °  .  ° 

the  sense  of      from  the  Starvation  of  the  craving  for 
^^"  ^'  beauty  in  life,  which  a  recent  writer  *  has 

reminded  us  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  spiritual 
nature  as  the  love  of  truth  or  of  moral  good.  What 
can  education  do  to  redeem  the  balance  in  this 
respect,  on  which  so  much  of  the  worth  and  happi- 
ness of  life  depends  ? 

To  begin  with,  it  can  do  far  more  than  it  does 
at  present  to  satisfy  and  develop  the  unconscious 
How  to  foster  seusc  of  bcauty  in  the  child  by  means  of 
love  of  nature,  j^jg  surrouudiugs,  both  outsidc  and  inside 
the  school.  We  are  far  too  much  accustomed,  and 
accustom  the  child,  to  think  of  beauty  as  ornament 
put  on  to  things  at  an  added  cost,  and  therefore  a 
luxury  of  the  rich.  Once  we  have  realised  that 
simplicity  can  be  as  beautiful  as  any  ornament,  and 
that  beauty  is  not  necessarily  costly,  we  shall  insist 
that  beauty  is  always  considered  in  the  surrounding 
of  the  school,  in  its  buildings  and  in  their  fittings. 

^  A.  Glutton- Brock,  in  The  Ultimate  Belief. 
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But  this  is  the  least  part  of  the  matter.  What  is 
essential  is  to  associate  happiness  with  beauty  in  the 
child's  own  experience.  To  foster  delight  in  nature 
is  one  way  of  doing  this  ;  not  by  the  class-room 
method  of  object-lessons  and  text-book  nature-study 
and  dissection  of  plants,  but  by  the  encouragement 
of  field-work  as  a  voluntary  study — collection  first, 
then  observations  and  records  by  notes,  and  if 
possible  by  drawings  and  photographs.  Even  in 
town  schools  (though  most  even  of  these  ought  to 
be  and  might  be  on  the  outskirts,  within  reach  of 
fields  and  hedges,  with  trams  taking  children  out 
to  school,  instead  of  bringing  them  in),  much  can  be 
done  by  means  of  a  garden-plot  and  the  care  of 
animals  and  occasional  excursions.  But  in  all  such 
work  all  depends  on  the  spirit  that  animates  it. 
If  too  much  formalised,  it  can  easily  be  dead  and 
deadening. 

It  needs  love  of  nature  and  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher — the  touch  of  life  on  life,  as 
...,..,     Thring   used   to   call   it — to   make   it   a 

And  delight  In  ° 

the  creation  delight  to  the  child  ;  and  it  is  this  delight 
of  beauty,  .^  bcauty  (and  incidentally  in  knowledge) 
that  we  want  to  develop  by  every  means.  Colour 
on  the  class-room  walls  will  help,  and  a  few  good 
reproductions  of  pictures  and  sculpture  ;  and  the 
creation  of  form  and  colour  for  themselves — an 
instinctive  delight  to  all  children — by  modelling 
and  painting.  And  best  of  all,  in  their  universal 
appeal  and  social  quality,  are  song  and  dance.  If 
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one  begins  young  enough,  all  can  be  trained  to  join 
in  singing,  and  enjoy  it ;  and  to  make  it  an  easy  and 
habitual  means  of  expression,  with  fine  old  tunes  and 
words  coming  naturally  to  the  lips,  is,  without 
exaggeration,  one  of  the  greatest  services  that 
education  can  do.  With  this,  and  the  revival  of 
the  old  dances  now  possible  in  every  school  (a 
penny  whistle  will  serve  in  default  of  a  better  instru- 
ment), we  can  go  far  towards  making  a  Merry 
England  again  for  childhood  now,  and  a  cleaner  and 
happier  England  for  the  generations  to  come.  Nor 
should  we  fail  to  encourage  the  delight  of  children 
in  make-believe  and  dressing-up.  Through  acting 
they  can  learn  not  only  history,  but  to  enter  into 
thq,  feelings  of  others  ;  and  a  love  of  Shakespeare, 
far  more  likely  to  be  got  in  this  way  than  through 
annotated  editions,  is  as  precious  a  possession  for 
life  as  can  be  carried  from  school.  The  more  we  can 
associate  delight  with  the  creation  of  beauty,  the 
more  surely  are  we  training  the  appreciation  of  it. 
This,  over  and  above  the  more  narrowly  educational 
reasons  already  given,  is  further  ground  for  teaching 
handicrafts  of  all  kinds  in  which  art  and  skill  are 
learnt  together,  the  more  truly  for  not  being  separated 
— the  surest  way  to  lead  to  a  fuller  understanding 
and  enjoyment  of  the  arts. 

Of  those  that  cannot  be  approached  in  this  way, 
architecture  is  a  specially  good  subject  for  voluntary 
study,  as  having  abundant  material  within  the  reach 
of  all.  and  from  its  close  connection  with  history, 
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thus  linking  the  sense  of  beauty  with  an  intellectual 
pursuit.  For  this  purpose  imaginative 
wuhinteuee-  literature  offers  the  widest  field,  if  we 
approach  it  not  through  the  analysis  of 
form  and  concentration  on  difficulties  of  language, 
but  rather  through  the  instinctive  love  of  a  stirring 
tale,  through  the  beauty,  felt  before  it  is  understood, 
of  poetry,  and,  once  more,  through  creation — the 
telling  of  a  story,  the  art  of  reading  aloud,  the  acting 
of  dramatic  scenes,  and  even  the  writing  of  them 
— until  consciousness  of  the  requirements  of  clarity 
and  vividness  of  expression  is  reached,  and  the 
perception  of  good  literature  as  keen  as  that  of  a 
good  tune  or  a  good  piece  of  work  in  any  skilled 
craft.  In  such  ways  we  may  hope  not  only  to  make 
reading  a  delight,  but  to  carry  its  interest  beyond 
the  domain  of  mere  sensationalism  and  sentiment. 

To  some  it  may  seem  that  all  this  is  no  part  of  the 
serious  work  of  education,  and  lies  altogether  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  school.     To  others 

Not  merely  for    .  '■ 

a  leisured        it  may  seem  possible  and  desirable  only 
''***'  in  the  education  of  a  leisured  class,  and  in 

schools  of  an  expensive  type.  That  is  either  to 
misapprehend  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  education 
or  to  make  the  development  of  personality  the 
privilege  of  a  few  instead  of  the  right  of  all.  To 
those  who  believe  that,  whatever  else  is  given  or 
withheld,  it  is  to  the  gain  of  the  community,  as  much 
as  of  the  individual,  to  give  him  the  chance  of 
developing  his  potentialities  both  of  service  and  of 
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happiness,  the  question  is  rather  how  much  of  the 
work  of  education  the  school  can  do.  For  in  most 
cases  what  is  not  begun  there  has  but  Uttle  chance  of 
being  begun  afterwards ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  what  is  not  there  started  upon  the 
right  lines  is  more  likely  later  to  be  started  on  the 
wrong. 

Education  includes  far  more  than  the  subjects  of 

instruction  and  the  teaching  of  the  class-room  ;  and 

„ .  the   most   vital   results   of   the    school's 

but  an  essential 

partofeduca-    work,  both  in  thesc  and  the  other  no  less 
important  activities  that  do  not  figure  on 
the  time-table,  but  depend  on  the  influence  of  per- 
sonality and  of  the  corporate  life,  are  the  interests 
it  has  awakened,  the  habits  it  has  established,  the 
character  it  has  formed,  and  the  ideals  it  has  in- 
spired.    If  it  has  given  some  skill  in  more  than  one 
kind  of  work  and  interest  in  more  than  one  kind  of 
knowledge,  delight  in  beauty  perceived  and  created, 
the  sense  of  comradeship  in  common  efforts  and 
common  aims,  and  delight  in  service,  in  doing  useful 
work  for  the  common  good — then  it  has  been  a  true 
education,  a  life  by  which  we  learn  how  to  live 
healthily,  usefully,  and  happily.     It  is  the  aim  and 
spirit  that  matter  most.     What  we  do,  the  details 
of  organisation  and  curriculum,  administration  and 
method,  will  continually  improve  if  our  aim  is  sound 
and  clear,  and  if  we  set  free  the  living  forces  that 
alone  can  make  of  our  work  a  living  growth.    Educa- 
tion is  the  central  problem  of  statecraft  on  which, 
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ultimately,  the  settlement  of  all  its  other  problems, 
and  the  shaping  of  the  future,  depend.  Now  if  ever 
is  the  time  to  face  the  problem  boldly,  and  plan  an 
education  more  in  consonance  with  national  and 
individual  needs.  In  such  a  plan  the  school  must 
be  thought  of  as  the  centre  of  the  child's  life,  with 
abundant  opportunities  and  freedom  of  growth, 
a  place  for  learning,  by  experience,  the  means  alike 
of  service  and  of  happiness. 


lOI 


CHAPTER    IV 

TWO   URGENT   PROBLEMS 


Of  questions  brought  into  special  prominence  by  the 
war  that  must  profoundly  affect  education,  one  is 
The  citizenship  the  citizeuship  of  women.  No  one  can 
ot  women :  ^q^  suppose  that  this  is  merely  a  question 
of  giving  or  withholding  the  vote.  The  war  has 
thrown  its  searchlight  on  this  as  on  so  much  else  in 
our  national  life,  bringing  suddenly  into  conscious- 
ness a  change  of  slow  growth,  the  real  meaning  of 
which  was  only  obscured  by  the  excesses  of  militancy. 
The  part  that  women  have  taken  in  the  war, 
filling  the  places  from  which  men  were  called,  and 
bringing  not  courage  and  endurance  only, 
vindicated  by  and  a  devotion  as  great  as  theirs,  but  a 
the  war.  capacity  also  and  aptitude  for  all  kinds  of 

work  of  which  many  before  had  supposed  them 
incapable,  has  vindicated  beyond  doubt  or  denial 
their  claim  to  equal  citizenship  with  men.  The 
claim  and  the  recognition,  won — as  is  our  way — not 
by  argument,  but  by  the  plain  logic  of  facts,  are  part 
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of  the  new  social  consciousness  that  marks  our  time, 
and  that  has  received  so  notable  an  impulse  from 
the  war, — a  sense  of  national  unity  that  tends  to 
minimise  distinctions  of  class  and  creed  and  sex 
that  formerly  seemed  insuperable.  This  social 
consciousness,  whatever  our  political  theories,  per- 
meates and  profoundly  modifies  all  our  thinking  and 
our  manner  of  life.  One  outcome  of  this  spirit  is 
the  present  tendency  to  see  in  woman,  not  merely 
the  mother  and  the  housekeeper,  a  creature,  whether 
placed  on  a  pedestal  or  condemned  to  drudgery,  sub- 
ordinate to  man's  needs  and  pleasures,  but  a  human 
being  with  a  nature  as  fully  endowed  as  his,  and  no 
less  claim  to  share  all  the  experiences  and  responsi- 
bilities of  life.  The  desire  for  a  life  no  longer  con- 
fined within  the  walls  and  interests  of  home,  and  the 
claim  to  a  common  citizenship  with  man,  have  been 
steadily  gaining  ground  for  half  a  century  and  more, 
intensified  as  they  have  been  by  the  gradual  con- 
cession of  education  ;  they  were,  however,  before 
the  war,  still  regarded  by  the  majority  as  some- 
thing abnormal,  and  received  but  a  partial  and 
unwilling  assent. 

But  the  last  two  years,  with  the  sudden  need  for 
women's  help  in  every  field  of  effort,  have  done 
Woman's  part  t^^  work  of  a  generation,  converting 
in  the  war,  even  the  unwilling  by  the  overwhelming 
proof  of  their  patriotism  and  their  capacity.  Not  in 
the  hospital  only,  but  in  the  factory,  the  office,  the 
farm,  and  in  a  hundred  other  kinds  of  work,  they 
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have  shown  that  there  is  Httle  that  they  cannot  do, 
and  do,  when  trained,  as  well  as  the  men  that  they 
have  replaced.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  with 
the  end  of  the  war  all  this  will  suddenly  cease.  The 
breaking  up  of  countless  homes,  the  destruction  of 
the  wealth  that  allowed  so  many  to  live  in  idleness, 
the  increased  disproportion  between  the  sexes  owing 
to  the  toll  of  life  exacted  by  the  war— all  will 
contribute  to  the  continuance  both  of  the  need  for 
women's  work,  and  of  their  need  to  share  as  bread- 
winners in  all  work  for  which  they  have  proved 
their  fitness. 

Nor  is  it  in  industry  only  that  they  must  take 

a  larger  part.     In  the  whole  work  of  reconstruction 

of  the  social  fabric,  rent  and  shaken  by 

and  in  the  "^ 

work  of  these  years  of  stress  and  danger,  women 

reconstruction.    ■,  ,-,  •t.j.j.j.i  j 

have  won  the  right  to  take,  and  are 
needed  to  take,  as  large  a  part  as  men.  New 
problems  are  before  us  to  be  solved,  new  ideas  to 
prove  in  practice,  a  whole  new  outlook  to  which  to 
accustom  ourselves. 

In  all  this,  education  must  prepare  the  way; 
and  its  first  need  is  to  give  equal  opportunities  to 
„  ^  .      ,    both  sexes,  to  fit  girl  no  less  than  boy 

Need  of  equal  °  -^ 

opportunities  for  the  comuiou  work  that  lies  before  them. 
0  e  uca  on.     j^  j^^  ^^^^  placc,  scicncc  must  be  brought 

to  bear  on  all  the  work  of  the  home,  as  on  every 
other  kind  of  work,  in  order  to  save  waste  alike  of 
material,  of  labour,  and  of  time,  and  to  open  to 
women,  as  to  men,  possibilities  of  other  work  and  of 
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a  wider  life.  And  for  this  wider  life  a  wider  range 
of  ideas  and  interests  must  be  brought  within  their 
reach.  In  all  things  we  must  recognise  that  equality 
of  rights  and  duties  demands  equaUty  of  training. 
To  demand  equality  is  not,  of  course,  the  same 
thing  as  demanding  complete  identity  of  training. 
Diflerencesto  Physically,  it  is  admitted,  boy  and  girl 
beauowedior,    are  different,  and  develop  at  a  different 

but  as  much 

similarity  as  rate  ;  some  difference  of  treatment  would 
possible.  therefore  seem  not  only  wise  but  impera- 

tive. Mentally,  the  same  may  well  be  true,  though 
of  this  the  evidence  is  not  yet  established  beyond 
dispute.  But  in  the  earUer  stages,  at  any  rate,  the 
differences  are  slight,  and  there  is  little  if  any 
reason  for  making  any  difference  between  them  in 
education.  And  at  the  later  stage,  when  the 
differences  are  real  and  marked,  although  con- 
siderable differences  of  treatment  should  be  allowed, 
and  indeed  insisted  on,  there  is  still  much  that  is 
common  to  both  ;  and  in  the  interests  of  equality, 
both  at  the  time  and  still  more  for  the  future, 
there  is  a  gain  in  keeping  as  much  similarity  as 
possible. 

The  experience  of  close  on  twenty  years  has  made 
the  writer  a  firm  behever  in  co-education  to  the 
fullest  extent,  from  the  nursery  to  the 
University.  That  it  is  steadily  gaining 
ground,  both  in  our  own  as  in  many  other  countries, 
seems  to  be  a  natural  and  inevitable  part  of  the 
general  tendency  towards  the  equality  of  the  sexes. 
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It  is  supported  by  considerations  of  economy  ;  it 
does  away  with  all  inequality  of  opportunity ;  and 
it  makes  of  education  for  both  sexes  a  broader  and 
truer  training,  with  far-reaching  effects  in  greater 
unity  of  interests  and  aims,  as  basis  of  a  real  com- 
radeship in  work  and  life. 

It   has,   of  course,   its   difficulties   and   dangers. 

Those  directly  due  to  sex  are  easy  to  exaggerate.     In 

practice,  given  common-sense  conditions 

Itt  dangers,  ■,    .    n  •        i       i 

and  miluences,  m  the  home  as  well  as  m 
the  school,  and  a  frankness  of  treatment  that  is  one 
of  our  chief  needs  in  education  in  view  of  the  changing 
conditions  of  life,  they  are  by  no  means  insuperable. 
It  is  not  as  though  these  difficulties  and  dangers 
were  absent  in  separate  schools  ;  and  if  it  seems  a 
paradox  to  say  that  they  can  be  best  and  most  fully 
met  when  the  sexes  are  together,  yet  this  is  the 
verdict  of  experience  in  those  countries  where  it  has 
been  tried  in  earnest. 

A  danger,  the  greater,  perhaps,  for  being  less 
obvious,  is  that  of  expecting  the  same  results 
which  can  be  from  thosc  whosc  development  is  not 
overcome.  uniformly  parallel.  During  the  earlier 
stages,  those  of  the  general  course  of  education 
common  to  all,  there  is  little  need  for  differentiation. 
In  the  later  stage,  where  there  is  real  risk  of  over- 
strain for  the  girl,  the  range  of  choice  that  has  been 
postulated  in  special  lines  of  work  should  provide 
the  means  of  avoiding  the  danger.  Equality,  as  said 
above,  does  not  necessarily  mean  identity  of  work 
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or  treatment.  It  is  not  difficult  to  organise  work, 
as  well  as  play,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  com- 
petition of  the  sexes,  while  allowing  for  healthy 
emulation  and  keeping,  even  at  this  stage,  much  in 
common.  In  those  kinds  of  work  that  should  still 
be  common  to  all,  whatever  the  special  lines  they 
choose,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  arts  and  occupa- 
tions that  should  form,  it  has  been  urged,  a  neces- 
sary part  of  education,  there  is  enough  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  co-education  without  incurring  the 
particular  risk  under  review. 

Foremost  among  these  advantages  are  the  more 
normal  development  of  each  sex  in  constant  and 
natural  intercourse  with  the  other ;  the 
wider  range  of  interests  and  outlook  that 
each  acquires ;  the  mutual  understanding  and 
respect  that  comes  from  a  common  life  and  occupa- 
tions shared ;  and  the  common  responsibility  that 
is  the  best  training  that  school  can  give,  and  the  best 
preparation  for  the  duties  of  life,  ^ 

Not  that  co-education,  any  more  than  any  other 
educational  principle  or  method,  is  a  panacea  that 
In  any  case  ^^^  yield  its  bcst  rcsults  uudcr  any  condi- 
cquai  oppor-     tions  and  in  any  hands.     There  are  some, 

tnnitiM  to  be  . 

given  to  both    uo  doubt,  for  whom  it  is  not  suited.     If 
sexes.  adopted   only  for  motives  of   economy, 

or  if  tried  half-heartedly,  in  a  spirit  of  distrust,  and 

1  A  fuller  statement  both  of  the  gains  and  difficulties  of  Co- 
education is  given  in  the  writer's  Co-education  in  Practice. 
(Hefier  &  Son,  Cambridge.) 
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hedged  round  with  needless  restrictions,  it  may 
easily  be  productive  of  little  good,  or  even  of  harm. 
To  do  what,  rightly  used,  it  can  assuredly  do  to 
promote  a  simple,  wholesome,  and  helpful  relation- 
ship between  the  sexes,  it  needs  the  direction  both 
of  sjnnpathy  and  common  sense.  But  if  it  can  do 
this — and  that  it  can  do  so  those  who  have  ex- 
perience of  co-education  have  no  doubt — it  offers 
a  line  of  advance  fraught  with  great  hopes  and  far- 
reaching  possibilities  for  the  future.  At  least  it 
calls  for  consideration,  and,  where  the  conditions  are 
suitable,  for  the  fullest  possible  trial.  For,  whether 
co-education  proves  to  be  far  more  widely  applicable 
or  not,  the  principle  of  equality  between  the  sexes 
that  it  upholds  is  vital.  In  order  to  train  the  coming 
generation  for  a  future  in  which  no  doors  can  be  shut, 
and  no  opportunities  denied,  on  the  ground  of  sex, 
equal  opportunities  of  education  must  be  given  to 
boy  and  girl ;  experience  will  decide  whether  they 
are  not  best  given  to  them  side  by  side  in  the  same 
schools,  as  well  as  in  the  same  universities. 

II 

Another  question  that  the  war  has  forced  upon  us 
for  urgent  settlement  is  that  of  national  service. 
National  ^^^  ^^®  moment  it  has  been  settled  by  the 
■ervica:  Military  Service  Act,  imposing  upon  us 

compulsory  service  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  But 
few,  in  consenting  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  looked 
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upon  it  as  anything  but  a  temporary  measure.  The 
great  majority,  we  may  be  sure,  of  those  who  have 
come  under  its  scope  will  come  back  determined  that 
the  hideous  experiences  that  they  have  faced  shall 
not  come  to  others,  and  that  the  conditions  that 
allow  and  prepare  for  such  things  shall  not  remain. 
If,  after  peace  is  made,  Europe  is  again  to  be  divided 
into  hostile  alliances,  determined  to  settle  their 
rivalry  by  arms  when  either  sees  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, each  nation  meanwhile  an  armed  camp, 
preparing  incessantly  for  the  coming  struggle,  then 
the  war  will  have  been  fought  in  vain  and  all  its 
sacrifices  made  for  nothing. 

But  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  those  who  are  fight- 
ing. They,  who  know  what  war  is,  are  resolved  that 
Whatever  it  shall  uot  dominate  our  thoughts,  and 
SonafcSn-"  ^hape  our  institutions,  for  the  future, 
troi  ta  adopted.  They  are  resolved  that  some  settlement 
shall  be  found  that  shall  make  its  recurrence,  if  not 
impossible,  at  least  less  fatally  easy,  and  no  longer 
dependent  on  the  caprice  of  a  ruling  clique  or  the 
ambition  of  a  single  Power.  They  are  resolved  that 
international  relations  shall  be  put  on  such  a  basis, 
and  the  settlement  of  international  questions  by 
other  means  than  war  so  guaranteed,  by  compact 
among  the  Powers  to  combine  against  any  aggressor, 
as  to  allow  of  a  great  reduction  in  the  present  arma- 
ments on  the  part  of  all  alike. 

But  even  if  we  can  get  rid  of  the  crushing  burden 
of  huge  armaments,  with  conscription  as  their  basis, 
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we  shall  still  need  some  scheme  of  national  defence. 
However  wide  the  League  of  Peace  that 

vmed  forces  " 

mu  still  be  may  be  formed,  and  however  powerful 
to  enforce,  even  upon  the  ambitious  and 
quarrelsome,  resort  to  other  means  than  war  for 
settlement  of  questions  in  dispute,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  either  the  teniis  of  peace,  or  any  later 
congress  for  the  settlement  of  these  wider  questions, 
will  usher  in  the  Millennium  at  once,  and  remove 
all  possibility  of  war.  Even  if,  for  the  future,  we  may 
hope  that  the  appeal  may  be  to  the  arbitrament  of 
international  law  rather  than  of  cannon,  some 
anned  force  there  must  still  be  to  ensure  the  accept- 
ance of  the  awards  of  the  International  Court ;  and 
each  nation  must  still,  for  a  time  to  come  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  be  in  a  position  to  back,  if  need  be  by  its 
whole  power,  momentous  decisions  whose  acceptance 
may  be  refused,  or  to  resist  the  attack  of  some 
recalcitrant  Power  or  of  a  counter  league. 

For  such  a  purpose,  two  things  would  be  needed  : 
first,  a  permanent  armed  force,  within  limits  to  be 
Involving  some  agreed  upon,  the  maintenance  of  which 
iSveni'  could  probably  be  left,  as  before  the  war, 
trsining.  to  Voluntary  enlistment ;   and,  secondly, 

some  system  of  national  training,  binding  upon  all, 
with  a  view,  in  the  first  place,  to  national  defence 
alone,  but  also  providing  a  means,  in  case  of  urgent 
need,  of  indefinitely  enlarging  the  national  forces,  if 
required  for  the  upholding  of  international  law. 
Of  the  first  nothing  need  be  said  here,  as  the  special 
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training  required  for  those  who  adopted  the  career  of 
arms  would  be  one  of  the  lines  of  professional  training 
that  lie  outside  the  present  survey.  Any  general 
training,  on  the  other  hand,  that  is  to  be  given  to  all, 
must  take  its  place,  if  its  need  is  admitted — and,  how- 
ever unwilling  we  may  be,  the  force  of  circumstances 
will  probably  compel  us  to  the  admission — as  a  part 
of  our  educational  system.  What,  then,  must  such 
a  system  of  national  training  imply  ? 

In  the  first  place,  what  it  need  not  imply.     It 

need  not  mean  that  at  a  certain  age  every  youth 

^    ,    is  taken  from  his  education  or  his  trade 

This  need  not 

mean  barraek     or     profcssiou,     tO     Spcud     tWO    Or    three 

years,  or  even  a  single  year,  in  barracks. 
It  need  not  mean  that  during  this  time  everything 
is  done  to  mark  his  entire  separation  from  civil  life, 
or  that  he  is  drilled  in  the  manner  traditional  in 
the  regular  army,  until  he  has  received,  in  mind 
as  in  body,  and  for  ill  as  well  as  for  good,  the  stamp 
of  the  soldier. 

It  need  not  mean  that  boys  are  put  into  khaki, 
or  that  every  school  must  have  military  drill  taken 
ortoiutary  ^Y  ^^  cx-soldicr.  In  the  school  any 
drill  at  school ;  specifically  military  training  is  as  much 
out  of  place  as  specific  training  for  any  other  kind  of 
highly  technical  work.  What  is  needed  there  is  a 
general  training  of  body  and  mind  and  spirit  in 
health,  alertness,  and  devotion  to  high  aims,  as 
foundation  for  this  as  for  any  other  later  special 
training. 
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In  place  of  military  drill  in  the  school  we  need  a 

general  gymnastic  training,  and  the  development  of 

physical  fitness  and  general  handiness  by 

but  general         ^     -/  "  j 

ohvsieai  means  of  games  and  manual  work,  to- 

training,  gether  with  a  training  in  alertness  and 
observation  such  as  is  given  by  scouting  and  the 
various  crafts  associated  with  it.  From  such 
material  a  soldier  can  comparatively  soon  be  shaped. 
If  we  want  to  see  along  what  lines  this  can  be  done 
most  simply  and  with  least  disturbance  both  to 
education  and  to  civil  life,  while  yet  producing  a 
force  sufficiently  trained,  and  easily  called  up  for 
home  defence,  we  have  an  example  in  the  system 
in  use  in  Switzerland.  We  cannot,  of  course,  shape 
our  own  upon  exactly  similar  lines.  No  system 
formed  to  suit  the  requirements  of  one  country  can 
ever  be  adopted  without  modification  by  another. 

But,  keeping   similar  aims  in  view,  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  we  should  give  the  utmost  care  to  the 
building  up  of  a  sound  physique,  and  to 
nasties,  scout-    remedial  treatment  of  bodily  defects  by 
shoot*"*  appropriate  ^xercises — not  necessarily  in- 

volving elaborate  apparatus — according  to 
the  Swedish  system  ;  and,  with  this,  for  boys  and  girls 
alike,  the  development  of  alertness  and  intelligence, 
and  the  training  in  a  wide  range  of  activities,  given 
by  the  practice  of  Scouting.  In  the  schools  for  older 
boys  and  girls,  in  addition  to  the  general  physical 
training  in  Swedish  gymnastics,  carried  to  a  much 
higher  point,  it  would  be  easy  to  arrange,  for  boys, 
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sufficient  practice  in  shooting,  on  miniature  ranges, 
to  turn  all,  if  not  into  first-class  marksmen,  at  least 
into  capable  shots,  and,  for  girls,  a  thorough  training 
in  first-aid  and  Red  Cross  work  in  general ;  while  in 
schools  that  so  desired,  cadet  corps  for  beginning 
the  training  of  officers  could  be  maintained. 

Then,  after  leaving  school,  as  part  of  the  technical 
or  professional  training,  a  certain  length  of  time 
and  after  should  be  givcn  to  some  kind  of  service, 
annuti^fl^d  During  a  period  of  six  weeks  ^  in  the  year 
trainine.  every    youth,    not    physically    unfit    or 

exempt  on  other  grounds,  would  go  into  camp  for 
physical  and  military  training  by  means  of  drill, 
route  marching,  trench  digging,  field  manoeuvres, 
shooting,  and  so  forth.  During  this  time  each 
should  be  selected,  according  to  choice,  physique, 
and  time  available  for  training,  for  the  branch  of  the 
service  to  which  he  would  henceforth  belong,  and 
officers  would  be  assigned   to    special    courses    of 

*  Six  weeks  may  seem  an  impossibly  short  time  to  propose,  if 
it  is  assumed  that  a  man  cannot  be  made  into  a  soldier  in  less  than 
six  months  ;  and  it  may  be  that  for  the  first  year  a  longer  time 
would  be  necessary.  But  it  must  be  remembered  (i)  that  the 
intention  is  not  to  give  the  whole  training  at  once,  but  to  spread 
it  over  three  or  four  years  ;  (2)  all  will  already,  in  the  previous 
training  as  outlined  above,  have  learned  to  shoot ;  (3)  they  will 
have  had  systematic  physical  training,  and  know  the  meaning  of 
drill ;  (4)  they  will  have  gone  through  the  Scout's  training,  and 
so  will  come  with  much  knowledge  and  many  aptitudes  at  present 
usually  lacking. 

Given  material  already  partially  trained  in  these  ways,  and 
the  higher  general  standard  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  alert- 
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training.  After  three  or  four  years,  the  necessary 
period  of  camp-training  in  each  year  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  shorter  duration,  enough  merely  to  keep 
each  man  in  training  without  interfering  with  the 
work  of  life,  for  so  many  years  as  his  liability  to  serve 
lasted.  For  those  who,  for  medical  or  other  reasons, 
were  exempt  from  definitely  military  training,  some 
equivalent  form  of  service,  in  various  kinds  of  neces- 
sary and  productive  work,  could  be  arranged  under 
conditions  alike  of  health  and  discipline.  So,  too, 
for  girls,  if  for  them  also  a  similar  period  of  service 
of  some  kind  is  desirable.  Our  experience  in  the 
present  war  shows  that  women's  work  is  an  essential 
factor  in  national  defence,  and  that  they  should 
therefore  have  a  corresponding  training.  And  in 
the  interests  of  full  and  equal  citizenship  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  them  not  to  have  equal  opportuni- 
ties of  national  service. 

By  some  such  means  we  could  ensure  a  sound 

ness  that  a  longer  and  more  thorough  education  would  give,  it 
should  be  possble,  under  the  teaching  of  trained  officers,  to  accom- 
plish miich  more  than  at  present  in  a  shorter  time  ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  each  succeeding  year's  course  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  go  all  over  the  ground  again. 

Officers,  of  course,  will  require  a  longer  training,  whether,  as 
in  Switzerland,  they  are  chosen  from  the  ranks,  and  put  through 
further  courses  of  training  as  they  rise  in  rank,  or,  as  would  be 
more  consonant  with  our  traditions,  are  taken  from  the  better- 
educated  classes,  and  go  through  special  Officers'  Training  Corps 
from  the  first.  In  the  latter  case,  the  time  required  can,  as  a 
rule,  more  easily  be  spared  :  in  the  former,  compensation  could 
be  given  in  the  form  of  special  paj'. 
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physical  training  for  all,  and  some  healthy  open- 
air  life  each  year,  with  little  interference 

Such  a  training        .  ,       .    .,  ,  ,   .        ,  . 

can  be  truly      With  civil  emplojmient ;  and  m  this  way, 

educational.         ,  •    j.      c  £  • 

too,  some  appropriate  form  of  service — 
which  need  not  be  against  any  man's  conscience — 
could  be  found  for  each,  at  once  a  training  in  practical 
citizenship  and  an  outlet,  so  much  needed  for  the 
active  and  adventurous,  that  the  daily  work  of  life 
may  not  afford.  And  such  a  training  would  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  proper  work  of  the  school. 
It  would  only  supplement  it  and  extend  it  on  a  side 
on  which  at  present  it  is  usually  lacking,  implanting 
an  ideal  of  national  service,  and  giving  it  a  practical 
direction,  without  encouraging  a  militarist  spirit, 
or  sacrificing  civil  to  military  requirements  ;  and 
by  the  training  thus  given  each  individual  would  be 
better  fitted  to  undertake,  not  only  the  duty  of 
national  defence,  should  the  need  arise,  but  the 
other  tasks  of  life  as  well.  And  while  a  nation,  thus 
trained,  would  be  no  menace  to  its  neighbours,  it 
would  yet  be  strong  enough  to  resist  sudden  and 
wanton  attack,  and  thus  strengthen  the  conditions 
making  for  stable  peace. 
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CHAPTER   V 


SUMMARY 


We  have  now  considered  the  main  lines  of  advance 
in  education,  both  in  its  national  aspect,  concerned 
with  questions  of  organisation,  and  in  its  individual 
aspect,  dealing  with  aim  and  methods  and  the  spirit 
in  which  we  teach.  In  order  to  focus  what  has  here 
been  urged  to  be  necessary  or  desirable,  a  brief 
recapitulation  may  be  helpful. 

A  complete  national  system  of  education  will 
provide : 

1,  Before  the  age  of  seven,  nursery  schools,  for 
,  _.      ,,    ,  all  who  cannot  receive  a  similar  train- 

I.  The  national 

aspect  of  ing  at  home,  carried  on  as  far  as  possible 
(1) Infant'  ou  the  general  lines  laid  down  by  Dr. 
School;  Montessori. 

2.  After  these,  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  ele- 
mentary schools,  for  those  who  will  then  have  to 
(2)  Elementary  begin  to  cam  wagcs  in  some  kind  of  pro- 
school;  ductive  work;  to  twelve,  for  those  who 
will  still  be  able  to  give  all  their  time  to  further 
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education,  at  least  up  to  eighteen  in  the  secondary 
school,  and  possibly  also  in  the  University. 

In  these  schools  the  two  things  most  needed  are  a 
great  reduction  in  the  numbers  in  the  classes,  in 
order  to  make  real  teaching  possible,  and  an  improve- 
ment in  the  status  of  the  teachers,  by  such  increase 
in  salaries  and  bettering  of  conditions  as  to  attract 
the  best  men  and  women  into  the  most  important 
profession  in  the  country. 

3.  (a)  From  fourteen  to  eighteen,  for  those  first 
mentioned  above,  continuation  schools,  at  which 
(3)Continua-  attendance  for  a  part  of  the  day,  and 
tion  School ;  tiia.t  part  not  merely  the  evening  after 
the  day's  work  is  finished,  must  be  compulsory  for 
all.  No  boy  or  girl  should  be  allowed  to  be  em- 
ployed except  on  terms  that  make  such  attend- 
ance possible  and  easy  ;  and  as  far  as  possible 
all  employment  at  this  age  should,  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  employers,  be  made,  in  its  nature  and  con- 
ditions, itself  educational.  In  the  continuation 
school  the  aim  of  the  teaching  should  be  not  merely 
directly  utilitarian,  but  rather  to  enlarge  the  outlook 
and  develc^  personality.  In  the  technical  school, 
admission  to  which  might  advantageously  be  post- 
poned to  the  age  of  sixteen,  after  four  years  in  a 
secondary  school,  the  craft  taught  should  be  treated 
as  widely  as  possible,  and  time  given  also  to  other 
studies  needed  for  training  in  citizenship. 

[b)  From  twelve  to  sixteen  for  these,  and  to 
eighteen  for  those  whose  professional  training  can 
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be  postponed  so  long,  secondary  schools,  giving, 
or  saeondiry  up  to  sixtccn,  a  widc  coursc  of  general 
School ;  training,  in  order  to  lay  a  sound  foundation 

for  any  kind  of  later  specialisation,  and  to  discover 
the  individual  capacity  and  bent ;  and,  in  the  last 
two  years,  a  choice  between  several  lines  of  special 
training,  according  to  the  bent  thus  discovered  and 
the  needs  of  the  future  career ;  but  still  with  some 
wider  course  of  study,  in  history  and  Uterature 
especially,  common  to  all. 

4.  From  eighteen  on,  various  lines  of  professional 

training,  and,  in  particular,  for  all  who  have  the 

ability  to  profit  by  it,  a  university  course 

(4)  University.  •"  ^  .    ,         -^        '  .    / 

as  an  essential  part  of  such  training. 

In  such  a  national  system,  while  there  will  still 
be  a  place  for  more  exclusive  institutions,  such  as 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  older  pubUc  schools, 
mainly  confined  to  a  particular  class,  a  standard  of 
learning  as  high,  and  a  training  as  wide  in  range,  but 
on  a  thoroughly  democratic  basis,  and  planned  for 
the  needs  of  business  and  industry  no  less  than  for 
those  of  the  professions,  must  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all ;  and  the  opportunity  made  dependent, 
not  on  circumstances  of  birth  or  means,  but  only  on 
personal  ability,  and  the  gain  to  the  nation  of  its 
fullest  utilisation. 

In  place,  therefore,  of  the  old  idea  of  a  narrow 
Free  lor  »ii  cducatioiial  "ladder,"  we  need  a  new 
whonoedit.  conception  of  a  broad  high-road  along 
w^ich  all  will  go  together  till  it  branches  into  two. 
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Following  the  one  branch,  the  handworker  and  wage- 
earner,  in  addition  to  the  special  training  for  his 
craft,  will  get  an  education  comparable  in  kind, 
though  not  in  extent,  to  that  given  to  those  who 
follow  the  other.  This  also  must  be  no  narrow  path 
for  the  few,  but  a  broad  road  leading  through  the 
secondary  school  to  the  University  and  to  the  kinds 
of  work  that  require  this  longer  and  wider  training. 
Which  branch  any  boy  or  girl  shall  follow,  and  at 
what  point  they  shall  turn  off  to  the  work  of  life, 
would  thus  be  dtcided  not  by  the  chance  of  circum- 
stances, but  by  personal  bent  and  capability,  with 
sufficiency  of  free  places  and  scholarships  to  leave 
no  real  ability  overlooked  ;  the  selection  at  each 
stage  to  be  made,  in  part  by  a  special  examination, 
in  part  on  the  record  of  previous  work  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  school  teachers.  It  is  only  by  such  means 
that  the  discovery  and  fullest  use  of  all  its  latent 
ability  can  be  secured  to  the  nation  ;  and  in  the  time 
for  which  we  must  now  prepare  nothing  less  than 
this  will  suffice. 

In  its  individual  aspect,  education  is  concerned 
with  the  chief  needs  of  every  child  and  the  means  by 
which  we  should  try  to  meet  them  in  the  school. 

I.  Physical  training :  to  include  the  fullest 
II.  Individual  rncdical  care  for  all ;  provision  of  suit- 
aspeetofodu-  able  food  ;  attention  to  hours  of  sleep 
Physical  and  play  as  well  as  work ;  gymnastic  ex- 

Training ;  ercises,  both  for  general  development  and 
to  remedy  particular  bodily  defects ;  dancing,  both 
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for  the  bodily  training  it  gives  and  as  being,  like 
singing,  an  art  of  the  utmost  value  and  within  the 
reach  of  all ;  games,  especially  the  traditional  out- 
door games,  the  value  of  which,  when  they  are  not 
made  the  main  interest  of  life,  or  allowed  to  ab- 
sorb all  the  active  energies,  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated ;  scouting,  as  a  training  alike  of  bodily  and 
mental  activities,  in  a  form  that  appeals  to  every 
healthy  child ;  and,  for  similar  reasons,  manual 
work,  in  the  open  air  as  well  as  in  the  workshop, 
as  the  basis  of  technical  skill  and  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

2.  Intellectual  training  :  in  the  elementary  school, 
chiefly  the  mastery  of  the  tools  for  acquiring  know- 
(2)  Intellectual  ledge  and  the  means  of  expression,  and 
training;  ^}jg  awakening  of  interests  of  as  many 
kinds  as  possible,  leaving  to  the  continuation  school 
both  vocational  and  literary  training ;  in  the 
secondary  school,  the  development,  with  a  view  to 
later  selection,  of  a  wide  rahge  of  interests,  and  the 
acquiring  of  knowledge  and  skill  by  coming  into 
continually  closer  contact  with  the  facts  and  laws 
of  nature,  and  with  other  minds.  At  first,  there- 
fore, there  should  be  a  general  course  for  all  alike, 
whatever  line  they  are  to  follow  later,  comprising : 
experimental  science,  in  some  of  its  branches,  both 
for  its  utility  value  and  as  a  training  in  method  ; 
on  both  grounds  also  mathematics,  based  on  practical 
requirements  ;  the  use  and  understanding  of  the 
mother-tongue  ;   at  least  one  modern  language,  and 
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geography,  for  the  widening  of  the  mind  as  well  as  for 
their  commercial  usefulness ;  the  literature  and 
history  of  our  own  country,  and,  if  possible,  of  those 
that  have  most  closely  affected  our  own  ;  and, 
lastly,  some  practice  of  arts  and  crafts — at  least 
singing,  drawing,  and  some  kind  of  handwork, 
whether  in  wood  or  metal  or  in  the  domestic  crafts, 
both  for  their  actual  use  and  training  value  and  as 
a  means  of  self-expression  and  entrance  into  the 
realm  of  creative  art. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  necessary  minimum  for 
all,  with  opportunity  for  considerable  extension  in 
one  direction  or  another,  in  languages,  for  instance, 
classical  or  modem,  or  in  science ;  thus  laying  a 
broad  foundation,  and  giving  good  grounds  for 
choice,  at  the  next  stage,  of  the  more  intensive  work 
required  for  the  professional  or  technical  training. 
Even  at  this  stage,  however,  the  range  should  not 
be  too  much  narrowed,  to  the  neglect  of  other 
interests,  and  in  particular  of  humanistic  studies. 

3.  Training  in  citizenship  :  not  so  much  by  formal 
lessons  (though  more  might  well  be  done  than  is 
(8)  Moral  usually  attempted  in  explaining  methods 
training.  Qf  government  and  principles  of  economic 
and  poHtical  science)  as  by  making  the  welfare  and 
service  of  the  community  take  a  larger  part,  and 
become  a  more  conscious  aim,  in  each  succeeding 
stage  of  education.  In  the  later  stages  a  definite 
training  for  national  service,  not  exclusively  military 
in  its  purpose  and  methods,  could  do  much  to  estab- 
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lish  this  ideal ;  but  from  the  first  the  sense  of  citizen- 
ship can  be  developed,  and  its  meaning  taught,  by 
participation  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  school — 
best  of  all  if  boys  and  girls  are  brought  up  together  ; 
by  practice  in  self-government,  to  the  utmost  extent 
to  which  this  is  possible  in  the  various  types  of  school ; 
and  by  the  constant  instilling  of  the  lesson,  both 
consciously  by  teaching  and  example,  and  uncon- 
sciously by  practice  in  the  whole  organisation  and 
spirit  of  the  school,  that  knowledge  and  power,  alike 
in  their  purpose  and  their  use,  are  concerned  with 
the  common  good  and  not  merely  with  personal 
gain.  Education  has  to  do  with  the  motives  to 
which  habitual  appeal  is  made,  and  with  the  habits 
of  thought  and  conduct  that  take  their  shape  in 
these  formative  years  of  growth,  rather  than  directly 
with  any  system  of  ethics  and  philosophy,  or  with  the 
forms  of  religion.  The  former  are  matter  only  for 
specialised  study  at  the  University,  and  the  latter 
for  the  churches  and  the  home  ;  whereas  the  func- 
tion of  the  school  is,  first,  to  train  in  social  habits  of 
thought  and  conduct,  of  which  the  standard  is  the 
common  welfare  ;  and,  secondly,  to  bring  reason  and 
conscience  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  individual 
and  communal  life,  and  so  to  call  into  active  life 
the  spirit  that  alone  gives  a  meaning  and  a  value 
to  political  and  religious  creeds  and  forms. 

What  matters  most,  therefore,  in  education,  more 
even  than  the  subject-matter  taught,  is  the  spirit 
and  manner  of  the  teaching,  not  merely  in  the  in- 
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struction  given,  but,  no  less,  in  the  whole  life  of 
III.  The  aim  of  the  school,  in  class  and  out.  On  the  one 
b?tf dB^v™r'  ^^^^  ^^^  want  everything  that  makes  for 
initiative,  individual  initiative — the  free  effort  of 
the  child,  arising  from  his  own  desire  to  do  and 
know,  that  needs  to  have  every  possible  outlet  and 
encouragement  found  for  it  at  every  stage  of  educa- 
tion. The  more  that  every  step  in  knowledge  is  to 
the  child  a  discovery  at  first  hand,  instead  of  the 
mere  acceptance  and  repetition  of  some  one  else's 
statement,  the  more  real  and  living  will  all  his 
work  be  to  him,  the  keener  his  interest,  and  the 
surer,  if  at  first  the  slower,  in  result.  In  this  sense, 
as  well  as  in  the  narrower  meaning  of  the  claim, 
science  and  the  scientific  method  must  permeate 
the  whole  of  education. 

Nor  must  we  be  content  to  appeal  only  to  observa- 
tion and  intelligence.  The  imagination  and  the 
and  imagina-  fecliugs  need  their  appropriate  food  and 
tion.  exercise  no  less  than   the  body  or  the 

reasoning  powers,  if  our  aim  is  to  be  the  develop- 
ii.ent  of  the  whole  human  being. 

And  so,  too,  if  we  learn  to  think  of  life,  rather 
than  knowledge  merely,  as  at  once  the  goal  and  the 
Importance  of  Hicans  of  cducatioii,  wc  shall  realise  the 
environment,  importance  of  the  child's  environment,  of 
the  corporate  life  of  the  school,  and  of  the  largest 
measure  of  self-government  of  which  he  is  capable. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  a  merely  mechanical  discipline, 
however  perfect,  we  shall  aim  at  developing  self- 
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control,  which  needs  for  its  growth,  as  well  as  external 
discipline,  a  continually  increasing  freedom  and 
responsibility.  And  we  shall  wish  to  appeal  most 
to  social  rather  than  to  selfish  motives,  and  to  make 
use,  wherever  possible,  of  methods  of  co- 
operation as  a  finer  and  ultimately  more 
productive  ideal  than  unlimited  competition  and 
the  quest  of  individual  gain. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  before  us.  The  needs 
of  the  new  time  demand  a  greater  amount  of 
The  needs  of  speciaHscd  knowledge,  and  a  higher 
the  future,  and  standard    of    intellectual    activity.     To 

the  education  .    j^i  j  ^  .  -i  j.-u 

required  to  meet  thcsc  demands  we  must  have  on  the 
meet  them.  ^j^g  ^^^^  morc  Scientific  teaching — which 
includes  more  than  the  teaching  of  science — and  on 
the  other  more  keenness  to  learn.  The  former  is 
a  question  mainly  of  organisation,  and  of  improving 
the  training  and  status  of  the  teacher ;  the  latter 
depends  partly  on  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the 
work  of  the  school,  the  opportunities  of  freedom  of 
choice  and  initiative  offered  to  the  child,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  his  instinctive  desire  for  activity  and 
discovery,  and  partly  on  the  ideals  set  before  him, 
both  in  the  school  and  in  the  world  outside.  These 
latter  are  only  indirectly  and  gradually  shaped  by 
education  ;  but  the  ideals  implanted  by  the  school 
teaching  and  the  school  life — the  deepest  and  most 
lasting  lessons  that  he  receives,  because  for  the  most 
part  learnt  unconsciously — are  the  outcome  of  the 
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whole  aim  and  spirit  of  our  teaching,  the  conception 
of  education  that  underHes  its  organisation  and  its 
practice.  Something  of  what  that  conception  should 
be,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  these  pages  to  suggest ; 
a  conception  of  education  as  a  training  not  of  one  set 
of  faculties  only,  or  for  one  kind  of  use,  but  of  the 
whole  human  being,  and  for  all  the  uses  of  a  full, 
vigorous,  and  many-sided  life.  For  the  shaping  of 
the  new  world  that  lies  before  us  we  need  knowledge 
and  trained  intelligence  ;  and,  together  with  these, 
to  direct  their  use  to  the  true  service  of  mankind,  we 
need  character  and  fully  developed  personality  as 
well.  This  is  the  double  task  of  education  ;  and  we 
must  see  to  it  that,  in  trying  to  ensure  the  one,  we 
do  not  leave  the  other  undone.  In  the  coming 
work  of  reconstruction  we  have  a  great  opportunity, 
won  for  us  at  a  terrible  cost.  That  this  sacrifice 
may  not  be  in  vain,  there  is  much,  very  much,  to  be 
done.  And  though  we  cannot  hope  ourselves  to 
do  it  all,  we  can  set  about  the  work  in  confidence  if 
we  realise  the  truth  of  those  words,  in  which,  by  blue 
Ontario's  share,  as  he  mused  of  these  warlike  days 
and  of  peace  returned,  and  the  dead  that  return  no 
more,  the  poet  of  democracy  summed  up  his  faith 
in  the  future  : 

"  Produce  great  Persons;  the  rest  follows." 
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